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FARM NOTES FOR JUNE. 

Good cultivation should now be bestowed up- 
on all crops that will admit of it. Frequently 
stirring the soil with the cultivator or plow is 
very important to the growing crop. By this 
stirring process the ground is kept moist, and 
the injurious efftcts of a severe drouth may, to 
a& great extent, be avoided. Ground that is not 
stirred becomes hard and dry, and plants can- 
not thrive in such a soil; but a well-stirred soil 
is always cool and moist, as every farmer knows 
who has thrust his hand into it. A well-stirred 
soil acts somewhat like a mulching, preventing 
that rapid escape of moisture in the earth, 
which occurs where the particles in the soil are 
not moved. It also more readily absorbs the 
moisture in the atmosphere, as well as fertiliz- 
ing properties in the air, so essential to the 
growth of plants. Even if weeds did not have 
to be eradicated, we should say stir the soil fre- 








blessing of walla: for, detest ther as we do, we 
are compelled to admit they are a positive bless- 
ing. In our efforts to eradicate them, we are 
compelled to stir the soil frequently, and thus 
the essential elements of the nutrition of plants, 
viz: air, moisture and heat, are admitted to the 
roots of the plants. Were there no weeds to 
destroy, all this labor would be considered by 
most persons unnecessary. Corn, potatoes, root 
crops, the small fruits, and all crops which will 
admit of the soil being stirred about them, 
should now receive due and proper attention.— 
If the cultivator can be run through them twice 
a week, so much the better. 

Hay Maxine.—A good deal of hay will 
be made this month. Most kinds of grass 
should be cut soon after it is in bloom, and the 
hay will be better than if the grass stood longer. 
With Timothy, however, it 1s somewhat differ- 
ent: the seeds of this grass should have reach- 
ed the doughy state before being cut. The hay 
will be more valuable and be liked better by 
stock. Oats and wheat should not stand till 
the straw turns yellow before being cut, but if 
the seeds are in the milky, or perhaps doughy 
state, it is time they should be cut. The yield 
will be greater than if allowed to stand longer. 

Take great pains in curing your hay. Don’t 
cut down more than you can secure at night.— 
Grass should not be allowed to lay on the 
ground more than one night, and if put in the 
cock or winrow the same day it is cut, 1t will be 
far better. We like to see sweet, bright pala- 
table hay for all kinds of stock. It costs but 
little more to have such, and its nutritive proper- 
ties are double that which has been exposed to 
dews and storms, and the sun’s burning rays, 
after it should have been in the stack or barn. 





quently and thoroughly. And here lies the great 
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LIQUID STONE. 

In a former volume of the Valley Farmer we 
gave some account of a most valuable discovery 
made in New York, by which stone is rendered 
liquid so as to be readily molded into any de- 
sired form for any kind of building, fencing, &c., 
at a remarkably cheap rate. Claiming this lat- 
ter important requisite at the beginning of the 
discovery, 80 as to render the material of uni- 
versal application, it must, when the improve- 
ment in ite manipulation shall still further re- 
duce the cost ¢f preparation, render it one of the 
most valuable discoveries of the age. 

In a late number of the N. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser we find the following allusion to the 
subject that will throw some light upon the 
progress of the discovery : 

In the immediate vicinity of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Bloomingdale, is a building evident- 
ly used as a manufactory ; for during the day 
there ascends from the smoke-stack and steam- 
funnels those unerring indications of the presence 
ofthe great motor. Within this establishment 
are twenty powerful machines employed in con- 
verting into powder fragments of rock, The 
process is that of stamping or crushing, instead 
of grinding; twenty stampers of about sixty 
pounds each falling at the rate of four blows per 
second, crush and pulverize the mass of rocks, 
which are placed for the purpose upon the chill- 
ed iron anvils. 

As fast as the rock is converted into powder 
it falls into a trough below, and is thence col- 
lected into a common receptacle, whence it is 
conveyed toa “digester,” where asingular trans- 
formation takes place. It is here rendered sol- 
uble by means of super-heated steam and chem- 
ical alkaline preparations which convert the 
mass into “liquor of flint.” The metals which 
combine with the rock or quartz are not affect- 
ed by this action, and may readily be separa- 
ted, thus rendering the process invaluable when 
applied to reck containing the precious or use- 
Were this the only service to which 
this inventien could be applied it would still be 
useful, and in many gold-bearing localities high- 
ly valuable; but while this was, with the in- 
ventor, the primary intention, his research and 
experiments have enabled him to produce a 
material which is destined to take rank us one 
of the most useful that the mind of man has 
ever yet disclosed. 

The liquor, after being drawn from the di- 
gester, can be poured into molds of any con- 
ceivable form, and, the liquid stone erystal- 
izing, can ‘be converted into the hardest con- 





glomerate, making it invaluable. for almost 
any purpose to which it may be desired to con- 
vert it. Not only can coarse pavements be 
formed in this manner, but Lricks can be made 
much cheaper and of better quality than from 
clay by the present process. 

The invention is not confined to these uses 
even, for the finest marbles may be molded at 
will, and made to assume any sliape desirable. 
Paint made from it is incombustible, and will pro- 
tect anything covered with it as perfectly as if it 
were stone. A slight and inexpensive previous 
preparation of the wood of ships’ bottoms with 
one or two coats of the properly prepared flint, 
will make a petrified surface, combining with 
the woody fibre, ae durable as copper, and it 
will always keep free and clean. In fact this 
new agent, or rather this new discovery from 
Nature’s great laboratory, is applicable to so 
many purposes, that, in its present imperfect 
state, we cannot conceive what may not be done 
with it. 
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A VOICE FROM EGYPT. 
We would like to hear from an Egyptian 
Hear him: 
Monroe Co. Inu. March, 1861. 

Friznp Epitor:—I have frequently, during 
the past few months, debated with myself the 
expediency, or indeed the propriety, of a com- 
paratively illiterate and unsophisticated rustic 
like myself, “sitting in the darkness of Egypt,” 
volunteering my services as a contributor to 
your valuable periodical. Yet, at times, I feel 
an irresistible impulse »rzing me to cast my 
mite into the general treasury of useful know- 
ledge for the information of my brethren of the 
honorable and interesting profession of farming. 
Whether, in the present instance, I may have 
yielded to the influence of a laudable ambition 
to advance their interests by venturing a few 
useful suggestions, or rather to the “ mania 
scribendi (said to be a rather prevalent distem- 
per among writers for the press), I shall leave 
your Editorship to judge; but I trust that I will 
at least receive credit for the best intentions in 
the world, if I have failed in adding interest to 
my subject by the charm of novelty or the 
sublimity of conception. But, to my subject: 

It seems to me that our farmers are so negli- 
gent of their duties, and at the same time so 
forgetful of their true interests as to require the 
argumentative power of an Aristotle to convert 
them from the error of their ways. There is 
one of those disciples of Epicurus living in this 
locality to whom, ona recent occasion, your inde 
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fatigable agent ventured to address himeelf with 
a view to procuring his subscription to the Val- 
fey Farmer. I was astounded at the result.— 
Could you imagine it? A farmer—proprietor 
of the broad acres he cultivates in the rich prai- 
ries of [llinois—actually answered that he could 
not afford it! Times were too hard! This 
man has, of a truth, stowed away his winnow- 
ing fan under the drippings of the eaves of his 
barn. Poor man! I should not wonder that he 
felt,times hard ; and I will venture the assertion 
that he will always find them so as long as he 
continues to adhere to his present slovenly prac- 
tice. But he is not a solitary illustration of the 
“penny-wise and pound-foolish” agriculturists 
that our great and prosperous State furnishes. 
You cannot traverse the country, 1 believe, to 
any considerable extent, in any direction what- 
soever, without meeting frequent instances of 
the most foolish and lavish extravagance in this 
respect. What can be thougiit of men—there 
are hundreds of them—who, eternally babbling 
about the hardship of the times, can, notwith- 
standing, afford to purchase mowing, reaping, 
threshing, winnowing and sowing machines, 
and even steam plows: in short all the expen- 
sive appliances of modern scientific agriculture, 


to no better purpose than to leave them rotting) 


and decaying in exposed situations—even stand- 
ing all through the winter in the same situation 
in which they were last used in the fall or sum- 


infinite waste of the elements of human food an- 
nually suffered by allowing the hogs to contract 
contagious and fatal diseases, rather than go to 
the trouble of adopting a course of treatment 
that would effectually prevent it, or of providing 
proper remedies when attacked; of the quauti- 
ties of beef, milk and butter annually lost, that 
in this vast country of ours are incalculable in 
their immensity, by suffering cattle to roam at 
large through the fields in our severe winter 
season, dependent on the chance tufts of wither- 
ed grass or the bitter and unwholesome foliage 
ot a few trees, when they should be comfortably 
housed #0 shelter them from the rigor of the cli- 
mate and abundantly supplied with the various 
productions of the field, such as beets, carrots, 
parsnips, turaips, mangel wurzel, cabbages, 
hay, straw, &c. for which their increased utility 
would amply compensate. Qn thie subject 
much mere could be said. 

I cannot conclude without a word on the cul- 
tivation of wheat. I do not know that I have 
ever seen it look better at this season in this 
weighborheod than at present, and vet it is more 
the effect of fortuiteus circumstances, the acci- 
dental combination of a fall favorable for early 
sowing, with a mild winter, a genial spring and 
| @ generous soil, than of skilful management. It 
| has, from time immemorial been the practice in 

this district, and as you well know elsewhere, to 
| plant wheat after wheat, or as in some few cases 





mer; or, if they happen to exercise so much_ to alternate wheat with corn, year after year ad 
forethought as to bring them to the homestead, | infinitum ; plowing the ground te the depth of 
leaving them carelessly in the farm-yard to be only three or four inches: and I am sorry to say 
covered over with the manure from the stables that this practice still prevails to a mest de 
and cow-houses, or to be run over and abused by | plorable extent, I can conceive of no practice 





the cattle. 

It seems to methat I have already trespassed 
too mach on your scanty space, and yet have 
barely touched my subject. I would that some 
of your correspondents would endeavor to open 
the eyes of our farming community to the folly 
of their ways. Oh, how much could be preach- 
ed to them of the losses they sustain through 
their own recklessness! of the vast amount of 
the material of independence and wealth they 
waste by their carelessness and inattention to 
trifling details ; of the sheep lost for a half-pen- 
nyworth of tar; of the pounds of pork per an- 
num they lose by not attending properly to the 
economical feeding of their hogs—by preferring 
to let them run at large in their fields, often to 
the great detriment of the growing crops, rather 
than inconvenience themselves by providing 
them with suitable pens in which they could be 
better fed at one-half the expense—of the almost 


| more pernicious than that of skimming over 
the surface of the seil in a hurry in order 
that a large crop may ‘be got in quickly; and I 
am satisfied that if it is out-done by any of the 
evil habite of our farmers it is only by that other 
one of scourging the land with a number of ex- 
hausting creps through successive years, thus 
draining the soil of al] its fertilizing properties. 
This is all wrong, and I hope that the day ie 
fast approaching when we shall see men 
anxious to cultivate well rather than extensive 
ly. It will be a great epoch in the history of 
agriculture, when men shall have learnt that 4% 
will be to their advantage to plow the ground to 
the depth of nine or ten inches; yea, even to in- 
cur the expense of sub-soiling, and te adopt a 
judicious rotation of crops suited te the peculiar 
ities of soil, situation and climate, rather than 
to persevere in their preseat slovenly and im- 
provident mode; and I hope that some one of 
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your correspondents, competent to do so, or 
yourself, Mr. Editor, will favor us with some 
well-arranged system of rotating crops. I be- 
lieve that.if the subject were handled in any- 
thing like a masterly manner, that a great num- 
ber might be induced to experiment with a view 
to test its utility ; and this is all that would be 
necessary, for to my mind it is as clear as an 
axiom in geometry that no practical farmer 
could resist the testimony to its manifold advan- 
tages, which a few years of patient application 
of the principle would supply. Aw Eayrrian. 





DISEASES OF PLANTS. 
NUMBER TWO. 

Smut is a disease extremely frequent in culti- 
vated grain. It consists of a conversion of the 
farina of the grain, together with the integu- 
ments, and even part of the husk or pericarp, in- 
to a black root-like powder. Hf the injured 
head is struck with the finger, the powder will 
be dispersed like a cloud of black smoke ; and 
ifa portion of the powder is wet by a drop of 
water, and put under the microscope, it will be 
found to consist of millions of minute and tran- 
sparent globules which seem to be composed of 
a clear and glairy fluid encompassed by a thin 
membrane. 

This disease does not affect the whole body 
of the crop, but the smutted ears are sometimes 
very numerously dispersed through it. Some 
have attributed it to the soil in which the grain 
is sown, to the manure, or to the contamination 
of the seed. This latter is the most likely cause, 
as it has been regarded as originating in a small 
fungus plant which multiplies and extends till it 
occupies the whole head. Asa proof that the 
minute seeds of this fungus may attach them- 
selves to the grain, it is found that washing the 
seed with a solution of arsenic or sulphate of 
copper, or other mineral substances, of such 
strength as to destroy the vegetating power of 
the parasitic plant but not the germ of the grain 
itself, will effectually prevent the recurrence of 
mut. 

A modification of this disease usually seizes 
on the heads of wheat, and is called by the 
farmer smut-ball. In this case, the cotyledons 
only are converted into a black mass, while the 
enveloping membranes remain sound. The 
head is not much altered in its external appear- 
ance, and the diseased grain contained in it will 
even bear the operation of threshing; and thus 
the fungi mingle with the bulk, and of course tend 
to propagate the same disease if the grain be used 
Sor seed, 


Mildew consists in a thin, whitish coating with 
which the leaves of vegetables are sometimes 
covered, causing their decay and death, and of 
consequence an interruption of the functions of 
the plant. According to some writers it is oc- 
casioned either by the growth of an exceedingly 
minute fungus, the mucoresyphe of Linneeus, or 
by a sort of whitish slime which a species of 
aphis or plant louse deposits upon the leaves. 
Soot is said to prevent the occurrence. 

Honey-dew is a sweet and clammy substance 
which coagulates on the surface of the leaves 
during hot weather, particularly on the leaves 
of the oak tree and the beech ; and is regarded 
by some as the excrement of the plant louse, 
while others look on it as an exudation of the 
juices of the plant. The leaves of the beech 
tree, on the occurrence of an unfavorable wind, 
become covered with a glutinous coating similar 
in flavor to the fluid obtained from the trunk, 
and in every respect resembling the honey-dew 
of other plants. Saccharine exudations are 
frequently found on the leaves of many plants, 
though not always distinguished by the name 
of honey-dew, which term should be applied 
only when the exudation is in such excess as to 
cause disease: for, if it is to be applied to all 
saccharine exudations whatever, these must be 
included under the term honey-dew—the sachar- 
ine exudation observed on the orange tree by 
De la Hire, together with that on the lime tree, 
which is more glutinous; and of the poplar, 
which is more resinous; as also that of the cis- 
tus creticus, from which the gum resin Jabdanum 
is collected by means of beating the shrub with 
leathern thongs; and of the manna, which ex- 
udes from the ash tree of Italy and the larch of 
France. It is also possible that the exudation 
of excrement constituting honey-dew may occa- 
sionally occur without producing disease, for if 
it should happen to be washed off soon after by 
rains or heavy dews, then the leaves will not 
suffer. 
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Cuzar Roorina ror Hovses.—Take coal-tar, 
800 pounds ; hydraulic lime, 150 pounds ; ochre, 
75 pounds, and whiting, 40 pounds. Mix these 
substances together thoroughly, and they will 
make a sufficient quantity of cement to cover 
1,000 square feet of roofing. It should be laid 
down upon strong cotton sheeting nailed to the 
roof boards, and on the top of all a coat of sand 
or gravel is to be laid and pressed firmly down. 
The cost of such roofing is about $2.30 for ten 
square feet. It answers very well for sheds and 





other out-houses. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
PHILOSOPHY FOR FARMERS. 
BY DR. JOHN T. HODGEN, OF ST. LOUIS. 
[Continued from May No.] 

The usual amount of water exhaled from the 
lungs of man in one year, is 525 pounds; from 
the skin, 912 pounds; from both the lungs and 
skin, 1,437 pounds; carbon exhaled by the 
lungs in one year, 182 pounds ; oxygen taken by 
the lungs in one year, 800. See page 246 Trans- 
actions A. M. A. 

The amount of water required annually for 
circulation through the textures, for distribution 
of nutritive materials, and the removal of waste 
and useless materials from the billion of human 
beings on the earth, has been estimated at 1,500 
billions of pounds, annually, whilst 30,000 bil- 
lion pounds are required to accomplish similar 
offices in the animal kingdom; and the vegeta- 
ble domain requires at the lowest calculation 
annually 4,644 billion tons of water. The at- 
mosphere is a mechanical admixture of twenty- 
one parts of oxygen and seventy-nine parts of 
nitrogen—elements, which, if chemically united 
in the proper proportions, would form nitric 
acid or aquafortis—a compound so fearfully 
destructive of every texture, both animal and 
vegetable, that were we immersed in it as we 
are in the atmosphere, instantaneous death would 
be the result. 

But in addition to the oxygen and nitrogen 
of the atmosphere, we have also carbonic acid 
and ammonia among its component parts. 
So that, really, atmospheric air is made up of 
21 parts of oxygen and 79 of nitrogen, with 
variable proportions of carbonic acid and 
ammonia as furnished by the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, the respiration of 
animals, and the various combustive processes 
going on—whether it be the action of those 
huge fires that occupy the earth’s centre, whose 
chimneys are called volcanoes, or the burning 
of a lucifer match, stricken to gratify juvenile 
curiosity in watching the curling cloud as it 
mingles almost insensibly with the surrounding 
air. ' 

The proportion of carbonic acid may be stated 
at one part in twenty-five hundred, by bulk, 
but varying in different localities. On the 
shores of lakes and seas it is less, and it becomes 
still less as we pass further from the land. It is 
less over a wet than over a dry soil; less af- 
ter than before a rain. This diminution in the 
presence of water is owing to the fact that wa- 
ter absorbs it and of course robs the atmos- 
phere of its excess. There is also leas by day 








than at night, and this may be attributed to the 
fact that in the presence of sun-light plants ab- 
sorb it, and at night they give it off. 

The relative quantity of ammonia in the air, 
also varies in different localities. When vege- 
table and animal matters are decomposing, 
ammonia is evolved, and of course the quantity 
in that immediate neighborhood is increased. 
Before a fall of rain or snow it is more abun- 
dant, because they both absorb it and thus 
clear the air of it. 

Atmospheric air also holds in solution a quan- 
tity of watery vapor varying from one-half, to 
one and a half per cent. in temperate regions. 
The quantity of vapor in the atmosphere va- 
ries with the season, with the climate, the al- 
titude and with the distance from the Equator. 

What, now, are the uses of this all-pervading 
ether, theatmosphericair? First: Itisthe agent 
for transporting water from one part of the globe 
to another. Second: It is the great equalizer 
of temperature. Third: It is the right arm of 
inter-continental commerce. Fourth: From it 
plants and animals draw an important part of 
their support, and into it they pour the useless 
parts of their wearing and worn-out structures. 

In answering the inquiry as to how the wind 
can distribute water over the earth, I must pre- 
mise by saying that the capacity of air for 
holding water suspended, is found to vary with 
the temperature ; that a cubic foot of air, at 80° 
or 100° Farenheit, will hold 15 or 20 grains of 
water; whilst at 32°, it will suspend only 2 
grains; and at zero only one grain will be re- 
quired to saturate it. So that the point of sat- 
uration, or the dew-point, varies greatly. If the 
quantity of water contained in the air be great, 
the dew-roint will be high; if the quantity be 
small, the dew-point will be correspondingly 
low. 

The constant tendency of air is to perfect sat- 
uration; and if the air is not saturated when 
it comes in contact with water in any form, as 
ice, as liquid water, as steam, as sap in the 
leaves and branches of trees, or in the blades of 
grass, or as an element of blood in the vessels 
and tissues of animals, either living or dead ; 
the tendency is to quench its thirst by lapping 
up from every pool, from every field covered 
with snow, or lake bound in the cold embrace 
of Winter’s icy manacles, or from the gushing 
streams of liquid life as they course through 
the tissues of the plant or the animal, the water 
necessary to saturate it at whatever teMpera- 
ture it may chance to be at that particular mo- 
ment. 
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Taking the fact just stated in conneetion with 
the fact that the air is constantly in motion 
around the globe, now moving through the 
high latitudes, and again compassing the equa- 
torial region; always changing its temperature, 
and consequently either growing more thivsty 
with increasing warmth, or weeping with the 
cold of a greater altitude or higher latitude—we 
must know that in the ice-bound region of the 
North Pole the last drop of moisture is wrung 
from the air, and it is hurried back, freezing 
cold, as an upper current, until it meets at the 
tropic of the Crab some upper current that has 
ewept the South Torrid Zone, and is loaded with 
vapor; the mingled, and now equalizing cur- 
rents decend with their showering moisture, and 
with thie previously acquired momentum cross 
each other, becoming surface winds, The 
North wind drinks the waters of the North Tor- 
rid Zone, as it sweeps the region of vertical 
euns in ite passage toward the Equator—-whilst 
the South wind passing farther and farther to- 
ward the North along the surface of the North 
Temperate Zone, is robbed of its water by the 
increasing cold. 

As the altitude is increased, even within the 
tropics, the mercury constantly indicates a de- 
pression of temperature; so that a mountain 
resting with its base on the torrid plane, may 
stretch its towering head so far into the thin 
air of the upper region as to reach the abiding 


- place of perpetual snows; and thus present, 


from varying altitude alone, as affected through 
the changing density of the air and within afew 
mailes of each other—First, The broad-leaved 
vegetation, and the blood-thirsty animals of the 
Torrid Zone—followed, in a more elevated 
plane, by the temperate region, with all the 
excesses of heat well tempered down; and 
above this again, but gradually shading up- 
wards, the barren waste and wintry desolation 
of the cloud-penetrating peak. 

On the sides of Chimborazo, at an altitude of 
less than 5,000 feet, is the region of palms and 
bananas; at 10,000, Indian corn, wheat and 
oats, with the oak and the pine are found; at 
15,000 feet, is the region for the growth of bar- 
ley and the more hardy grasses; and above 
25,000, stern winter has eternal rule. 

Large sums of money have been offered for 
the discovery of some means by which meat and 
vegetables may be kept fresh in hot weather 
and in hot climates, and many good minds 
have™for several years been occupied in this 
province, and with the most encouraging re- 
sults; for now both meats and vegetables may 





be preserved for almost any desirable time as 
fresh and as pure as when first slaughtered or 
gathered from the fields. 

Now, if we will turn our attention for a mo- 
ment, to the eastern slope of the Recky Moun- 
tains, from the Yellow Stone to the Rio Grande, 
we will find Nature’s plan in detail for the pre- 
servation of meats. Lieutenant Maury has in- 
formed us and confirmed its truth by the most 
ample evidences, that all the rains of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley find their springs in the South 
Pacific Ocean, and are borne by the South-West 
currents over the coast and vocky ranges; and 
of course as they ascend, to pass the first eleva- 
tion, saturated at a high temperature, they 
weep from cold, and abundant showers flood 
the western slope. Then passing on, and down 
the eastern slope they reach a region less 
cold; and here the degree of saturation is such 
that the skies of the great American Desert 
never weep; and animals dying there give up 
their fluids immediately to the thirsty winds, 
and there they lie, as undecomposed forms, 
until chill winter wrings with frigid hands the 
arid air, and thus furnishes moisture enough to 
effect decom position. 

Thus it is that an all-wise Providence has 
not only surrounded us with a rich, almost ex- 
haustless profusion of comforts and luxuries, 
but has also given us models, which, if we but 
imitate them, will furnish us with countless 
blessings. , 
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POTATO PLANTING. 

For the main crop of potatoes, the best time 
for planting in this climate, is the middle of 
June. We know that the generally received 
opinion is that they should be planted early.— 
We have planted many years at both seasons, 
and when a crop is to be kept over winter, we 
decidedly prefer to plant in June. The late 
rains of summer generally insure a crop, and as 
they mature at a much later period, and in cool 
weather, they keep better. 

The potatoes should be cut @ couple of weeks 
before being planted, as a coating of starchy 
matter will form over the wounds and prevent 
the seed from decaying in case of wet weather 
atter planting. 

The seed should be dropped in the furrow im- 
mediatély after it is made, while the earth is 
cool. The potatoes should also be covered as 
speedily as possible before the sun burns the 
potatoes or dries up the moisture from the fur- 
row, As.soon as the potatoes begin to sprout, 
go over the field with the harrow reversed—the 
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upper part of the teeth protruding a couple of 
inches. By this means the weeds are destroyed, 
and the plants will speedily appear, and get the 
start of the weeds. 





ORIGIN OF THE PRAIRIES. 

It must be an interesting subject of thought 
and speculation with the farmer as he traverses 
the broad prairies with his plow, turning up 
the rich vegetable mold, and which may be 
traced three or four feet in depth, as to the ori- 


' gin of this immense garden of unsurpassed 


richness. Perhaps there are no spots on any 
other portions of the globe that cerrespond in 
character with the American prairies. There 
is no equal extent of territory of similar rich- 
ness where there is eo small a proportion of 
waste or untillable land. And when we con- 
sider the peculiar character of these broad, fer- 
tile tracts, and the general absence of trees, ex- 
cept upon the ridges and streams, it is not 
strange that it should excite our wonder and 
lead us to enquire how these prairies were 
formed ? 

Various theories have been presented as the 
solution of this question, and to account for 
the absence of trees in the prairie regions. By 
some of the most profound minds some of these 
theories are not admitted as satisfactory. Hall 
and Whitney, in the Geology of Iowa, Vol. 1., 
give a report tending to show that the extreme 
fineness of the particles of which the soil is 
made up, is the predominating cause of this 
peculiar condition of the vegetation, and some 
facts are stated toconfirm thistheory. Reason- 
ing from analogy of the smaller prairies to the 
thickly wooded region of the upper peninsula 
of Michigan, it is inferred that the whole region 
now occupied by the prairies of the North-West 
was once an immense lake, in whose basin 
sediment of an almost inpalpable fineness grad- 
ually accumulated, under conditions, the des- 
cription of which is postponed to another vol- 
ume, in which the drift phenomena of the North- 
West will be taken up; that this basin was 
drained by the elevation of the whole region, 
but, at first so slowly, that the finer particles of 
the superficial deposits were not washed away, 
but allowed to remain where they were origin- 
ally deposited. After the more elevated por- 
tions of the former prairies had been laid bare, 
the drainage became concentrated into narrow 
channels, and the current thus produced, aided 
perhaps by a more rapid rise of the region, ac- 
quired sufficient velocity to wear down through 
the finer material on the surface, wash away & 





portion of it altogether, and mix the rest so ef- 
fectually with the underlying drift materials, 
or with abraded fragments of the rock in place, 
so as to give rise to a different character of soil 
in the valleys from that of the elevated land, 
This valley soil, being much less homogeneous 
in its composition, and containing a larger pro- 
portion of coarse materials than that of the up- 
lands, seems to have been adapted to the growth 
of forest vegetation ; and in consequence of this, 
we find such localities covered with an abun- 
dant growth of timber. 

Wherever there has been a variation from 
the usual conditions of the soil on the prairies 
or in the river bottoms, there is & corresponding 
change in the character of the vegetation. 
Thus, on the prairies we sometimes meet with 
ridges of coarse material, apparently deposits of 
drift, on which, from some local cause, there 
has never been an accumulation of fine sedi- 
ment; in such localities we invariably find a 
growth of timber. This is the origin of the 
groves scattered over the prairies, for whose 
isolated position and peculiar circumstances of 
growth we are unable to account in any other 
way. 
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CLOVER HAY. 

Good clover hay is a scarce article; yet, in 
fine weather, it is as easy to have it bright and 
fine as it is to have it black and unfit to feed 
to animals. Clover hay properly cured is 
as good as Timothy ; and indeed animals prefer 
it, particularly fora change. Clover is coming 
every year into more extensive use, owing to its 
fertilizing effects upon land; and as the coun- 
try becomes older, and the land more worn, the 
necessity ofits culture will be still greater. 

But most farmers think that a good article of 
hay cannot be made from clover, and but little 
consequently is cut forhay. If our readers take 
our advice; and the weather proves favorable, 
we will insure them good hay from clover. It 
should be cut just as the blossom is leaving the 
heads, and they are beginning to turn. The 
clover cut in the forepart of the day should be 
put in small cocks before night, and that cut in 
the afterpart of the day should be put in cocks 
the following morning, before it has become dry 
and crisp, so that the leaves will not break off. 
If the weather is fine, let it stand in cocks a 
couple of days. Before hauling to the barn they 
should be turned over, and the clover spread 
sufficiently for the moisture to escape. Stir it 
as little as possible, as the leaves are very brit- 
tle and will readily drop off. 
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Clover should not be put in stacks, if possible 
to avoid it, as it will not shed rain. If stacked, 
it should be covered with hay, straw, or plank. 
Some method of ventilating it in the stack, or 
even if put in a barn, is important. A few poles 

y8tanding up in the centre of the stack, is a good 
plan to adopt for the escape of the heated air. 
Clover hay put up in large quantities together, 
unless in the very best order, is liable to suffer 
from excessive fermentation, and therefore it 
should be guarded against by scattering in dif- 
ferent parts of the barn, as much as possible, or 
by ventilating the stack as we have suggested. 
The finest weather should be selected for cut- 
ting this crop, for it is more liable to injury from 
rain than almost any other. 


oer 


History of Agriculture and Gardening. 
(Continued from May No.] 

The Chinampas, or floating gardens of Mex- 
ico, are justly considered objects of the greatest 
curiosity. The invention of these gardens is 
said to have arisen out of the extraordinary sit- 
uation in which the Aztecs were placed on the 
conquest of their country by the Tepanecan na- 
tion, when they were confined in great numbers 
to the small islands on the lake, and were driv- 
en to exercise all manner of ingenuity in order 
to provide a sufficiency of food for their susten- 
ance. Humboldt conjectures that the first 
idea of these floating gardens may have been 
suggested by Nature herself, seeing that ‘‘on 
the marshy banks of the lakes Zochimilco and 
Chalco the agitated waters in the time of the 
great floods carry away pieces of earth covered 
with herbs and bound together with roots. 
The first Chinampas were mostly fragments of 
ground artificially joined together and cultiva- 
ted.” Following up this suggestion it would 
not be difficult by means of wicker-work formed 
with marine plants, and a sub-stratum of bush- 
es combined with tenaceous earth or clay, to 
construct similar gardens of adequate dimen- 
sions. Upon these was placed fine black mold, 
sufficiently deep for the sustenance of the 
plants which it was desired to raise. The 
form usually given to these Chinampas was 
quadrangular, and their size varied from 150 
to 300 feet in length, with a breadth of from 
20 to 70 feet. 

At first the use of these floating gardens was 
confined to the growth of maize and other ob- 
jects of absolute necessity; but in the progress 
of time, and when the Mexicans had shaken 
off the yoke which rendered this restricted ap- 
propriation necessary, the owners of the Chi- 








nampas applied themselves to the production 
of vegetable luxuries, and grew fruits, and 
flowers, and odoriferous plants which were used 
for the embellishment of their temples and the 
recreation of their nobles. Daily at sunrise, ac- 
cording to the Abbe Clavigero, were seen to 
arrive at the city of Mexico innumerable boats 
loaded with various kinds of flowers and herbs, 
the produce of these floating islands. The gar- 
den is sometimes seen to contain the cottage of 
the Indian who is employed to guard a con- 
tiguous group of gardens; and on each one 
there is commonly erected a small hut under 
which the cultivator can shelter himself from 
storms or from the intense heat of the sun. If 
itis wished to place the garden in a different 
place, this is easily effected by means of long 
poles, or by rowers placed in a boat to which 
the garden is fastened. In the driest seasons 
the Chinampas are always productive, and it 
is not difficult to renew the powers of the soil 
by means of mud taken from the bottom of the 
lake and which is highly fertilizing. One of 
the most agreeable recreations afforded to the 
citizens of Mexico is that of proceeding in small 
boats in the evening among these gardens, the 
vegetation upon which is always in a state of 
luxuriance. 

Floating gardens are maintained also on some 
of the rivers and canals in China, where an ex- 
cessive population produces the same effect as 
that just mentioned as having resulted from 
the oppression exercised upon the Aztecs b 
their Tepanecan conquerors; and the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to have recourse to every ex- 
pedient for increasing the means of subsistence. 





Tue CuLrvre or Mititet.—Those who do not 
expect to raise a supply of hay for home con- 
sumption, should by all means sow millet. If 
it is cut at the right time, which is before the 
seed is ripe and while in the milky state, and 
carefully cured, it will make sweet and nutri- 
tious hay equal to the best Timothy. Its yield 
will be nearly double that of bine 3h It can 
be sown from this time till the middle of July; 
though the sooner it is sown the better. From 
two to three pecks of seed should be sown to 
the acre. The ground should be well prepared 
as for other crops. Stock will eat millet when 
properly cured as readily as they will the best 

imothy, and it is considered equally nutritious. 

——_—_—_—__ 6 ——______ 


Parnt ror Ovt-Door Worx.—To a quantity 
of charcoal, add a quantity of litharge as a drier, 
to be well levigated with linseed oil, and when 
used to be thinned with good boiled linseed oil. 
The above forms a good Black paint, and by ad- 
ding yellow ochre, an excellent green is produ- 
ced, which is preferable to the bright green 
frequently used on out-of-door work, as it does 
not fade with the sun. 
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PLAN, 


A COUNTRY RESIDENCE. 


The accompanying elevation and plans will 
give the reader a very good idea of the residence 
of John A. Nichols, Esq. with a view of his 
greenhouse contiguous thereto. 
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MAIN FLOOR. 
In the 


lan of the main floor, the hall is 
shown at fr the parlor at A, dining room at D, 
kitchen at K, family room at E, with bed-room 
B off from it. P, P, represents pantries, C clos- 
et, W H, wood-house, R, wash-room, V, V, 
V, V, verandahs. Other parts will be readily 
understood in connection. 
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SECOND FLOOR. 


The second floor, as shown in the plan, is con- 
veniently divided by the hall, on each side of 
which are conveniently arranged parlors, sleep- 
ing apartments, and closets, with stairways to 
attic and observatory. Over the large parlor, 
14x19, is another room of same size, the whole 
forming a very neat and convenient residence. 
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PLAN OF GREENHOUSE. 
The building in which the greenhouse is situ- 
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ated is 30 feet long by 21 feet wide, with shed 
roof, and stands facing the south, In the back 
or low part are partitioned off two rooms, The 
outer one, LU}x20 is used as a shop, and the in- 
ner one, 10}x10, as a cellar or store room. In 
front, occupying 10}x30 feet, is the portion de- 
voted to the greenhouse proper. The green- 
house portion of the building is sunk two feet 
below thesurface of the ground, walled up with 
brick to the surface, and filled with proper soil 
for border, &e. The house has in front twelve 
erpendicular sash, three lights wide and four 
big 1, of 5x10 glass. Every other sash is hung 
with hinges, 80 as to open. The top sash are 
stationary, same size glass, and all of double 
thickness, The novel part of the structure is 
the roof and blinds. The roof covers the whole 
building, extending to a plumb line with the 
¢ front of the green- 
house. The blinds, 
twelve in number, 
\ ar made of siding, 
dressed, matched, 
and fastened upon 
three cleats, and 
hang with strong 
hinges at the up- 
per or back end. 
These, when let 
down, makeacom- 
roofing, making an 
easy and quick means of shading in summer, 
and a great saving of fuel in winter. The blinds 
are readily raised and lowered by means of a cord 
passing over pulleys, as showin end view. 











END VIEW. 
plete covering for the glass 


At the east end of the greenhouse is the pro- 
pagating house, E, which is 8 feet wide and 21 
feet long, the ground excavated three feet below 
the surface, and walled up as in the greenhouse. 
The glass roof is stationary, except two sash, 
which are hung with hinges to open back upon 
the stationary glass, forming a door for filling 
or cleaning the bed, as well as to admit fresh 
air. The heating is done by a brick furnace 
placed at F, the flue of which is shown by dot- 
ted lines, and enters a perpendicular chimney 
in the propagating house at C. This flue con- 
tinues from the top of chimney at C, over the 
door leading from the greenhouse to the propa- 
gating house, and enters the main chimney at 

. There is also another brick flue, as shown 
by dotted lines, at the back of the greenhouse, 
which enters the chimney about six feet above 
the floor of the greenhouse at H. The pipe 
from stove in shop enters this flue, by which all 
the heat is saved to the greenhouse. 


This greenhouse has now been in use three 
winters, without injury to a single plant by 
frost, and no fires have been built later than 
nine o’clock at night. In the coldest weather, 
some large sticks of four feet wood are put ia and 
the furnace closed, and in the morning the tem- 
perature has never been lower than 40° and not 
above 50°. 


This house was built by the day, and cost not 
far from $300, and answers every purpose of a 
more costly structure. 





Coal Oil, a Cure for Disease. 

Prof. J. B. Turner of Jacksonville, Ills., re- 
commends, through the Prairie Farmer, very 
highly the coal oil now coming so generally 
into use for burning in lamps, for the cure of 
many diseases. From the well known reputa- 
tion of Prof. Turner we can place entire confi- 
dence in his statements, and hope the oil may 
prove as efficacious with every one as it has 
with him. He says: 


Soon after the introduction of Coal Oil from 
the recent wells or springs in the East, I learn- 
ed its extreme penetrability, surpassing that of 
any other substance known to me. For exam- 
ple, it will soften an old dried paint-brush, when 
nothing else will;' take all the rust off from 
plows, or old irons, so that it easily rubs up 
with the finger; or loosen old rusty nuts and 
screws, as nothing else will. 

Now it happens that my father had a terrible 
scrofulous leg for more than sixty years of his 
life, which no medical art could heal; and long 
before his death at eighty-eight years, it was a 
sight terrible to behold. Several of his family 
inherited the taint, which at times breaks out 
and troubles them. About ten years agosuch 
@ sore appears on my own ankle. I tried for 
years to heal it, in vain. All good physicians 
told me ‘‘it,must have its own way.” But ad- 
vised me when it assumed the form of terrible 
itching, to wash it in cold water, merely to 
soothe it for the time. This I did with some 
little temporary relief. One night I was doing 
this as the lamps were being filled with coa 
oil, and thinking of the extreme -penetrability 
of this oil, I thought I would try it on my leg. 
I did so, and to my surprise it soothed it entire- 
ly and instantly wherever it touched it. I con- 
tinued to do this for some weeks, as a mere tem- 
porary relief—how long I cannot say—as! then 
thought nothing of it except as a temporary re- 
lief; but my leg soon began to heal, and even 
all the rough scales (like leprosy or dgndruff on 
the head) which had resisted all applications 
for some seven or eight years, fell off, and the 
skin itself became as sound, and fair, and 
healthy, as that of the other, and has remained 
so now for two or three years. 

One of my sons had this fall such a series of 
sores break out pn his leg in the same way, 
which confined him to the house for some weeks. 
I applied this oil, and his leg is now about well, 
so that he is about his business again. Another 
son with a like eruption on his chest was sim- 
ilarly benefited. 

My children are constitutionally inclined to 
croup. I have generally wrapped their necks 
in cloths wet in cold water, whenever the par- 
oxysm came on, usually about midnight, or be- 
fore it came on, with good success. But in the 
last case I rubbed the throat of the child in this 
oil, smartly, with seemingly almost instantaneous 
relief. I have applied it for the past two or three 

ears for about every local disease (in our fam- 
ily and among our neighbors and personal 
friends), such as rheumatism, pains in the side, 
shoulders, back and joints, croup, sore throat, 
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bruises, strains, cuts and lacerations of all sorts 
on men and animals, with almost uniform suc- 
cess ; and as some doctors always prescribe cal- 
omel even for a broken leg, so now as a doctor 
of both medicine and divinity, by my own in- 
herent right by gift of Almighty God, I always 
prescribe coal oils for all human ails and sins 
whatever—always to be applied and used as fol- 
lows: for all pains of the body apply the coal 
oil directly to the parts, and rub it in well, and 
all unpleasant smell will soon be gone—for all 
sins and pains of the soul pour the oil into a 
good lamp, and light it, pol Be down and read 
the New Testament, and rub its truth well into 
the conscience by resolving to do whatever Christ 
commands, And thus this simple coal oil is 
worth more to both the bodies and souls of 
laboring and simple-hearted men, than all the 
nostrums and creeds that both of the two learn- 
ed Faculties ot Doctors have ever concocted or 
prescribed, so far as I know; and if it is nota 
sovereign medicine for soul and body, as well as 
for old nuts, bolts, irons, plows, and paint- 
brushes, it is as near to it as I can come. 

Recently our girl was afflicted with a chronic 
tice-douloureux in the face, giving her excruci- 
ating pain, often forbidding sleep even after 
hard work. A few applications, after she came 
to live with us, heated in by the-fire, entirely 
relieved her. A favorite horse, which was 
strained in the cords of his fore-legs below the 
knee, and which all around here had tried to 
cure for some years past, was cured apparently 
by a few applications. In speaking of this mat- 
ter and relating these facts to a few gentlemen 
last week, one of whom is a learned and philo- 
sophical physician, said that it then occurred to 
him that this oil is in fact, in all probability, 
precisely identical with the celebrated ‘‘ Rock 
Oil,” or “British Oil,” which his father used 
on all sorts of animals and men with so much 
success thirty years ago; and two other gen- 
tlemen remembered well this celebrated oil, 
which was then sold for about one dollar per 
ounce, and had a most wonderful run as a pat- 
ent medicine. And probably this same coal 
oil forms now one of the chief ingredients in all 
the most effective oils, liniments and embroca- 
tions, advertised and lauded in all our country 
papers, and sold for one dollar per ounce, in- 
stead of one dollar per gallon. 

And why should not this oil be highly re- 
medial ?—even to the extent of repelling croup 
and rheumatics, and even the much dreaded 
Diptheria, or other tendencies to local disease ? 
Let us reason upon the matter a little. 

Now the virtue of nearly all our best external 
embrocations rests in two simple points, namely, 
their penetrability and their stimulating essen- 
tial vegetable oils, held in the solution. Butin 
the power of penetrating any substance what- 
ever, even through the flesh to the bones, any 
One can satisfy himself that this oil surpasses 





all other known substances that are equally 
harmless in all cases ; and as regards the strin- | 
gent and aromatic oils that are in it, if geology 
gives us the true account of its formation, it| 
must embody in itself the most potent of all | 


the essential oils of the entire old forests, out | ally the case. 





of which the coal was made—macerated in the 
best of all crucibles, the crucible of nature for 
thousands of years, And if an ordinary pen- 
oe. with some single essential oil com- 
bined, by the crude art of man, should prove 
to have a healing power, why not this most pen- 
etrating of all oils, combined with the essential 
oils of a whole forest in the great crucible of 
nature, and by the skill of the Infinite God? So 
reasoning, [, at least, thought it worth trying; 
and trying it I have not been disappointed thus 
far, though the extremely limited experience 
detailed above is of course quite too narrow a 
basis on*the ground of which to rest any gen- 
eral trath, or any very confident assertion ; but 
I have told, in fact, simply what I know. It 
may be all merely Pores al ; and others may 
try it with no good effect, either because it is 
not suited to their case or because they have 
not applied it with sufficient thoroughness, and 
time, and patience, to admit of the possibility 
of curing any oldand chronic disease, which in 
the nature of things, must often, if not always, 
take months if not years of time for the need- 
ful changes to be wrought. But considering 
what a vast amount of money our people pay 
out for liniments, &c., that are at least only 
the same thing disguised, or probably not one 
half as good, for either man or animals, I 
thought it would be well for me to state, even 
at this early and (as cautious men will say) 
premature moment, what I have observed and 
experienced, and encourage others to do the 
same, and report the result, and thus at last we 
shall get at the truth, by mutual frankness and 
mutual aid. 


wo 


When Should Wheat Be Cut? 

This is an important inquiry. Most farmers 
think it must be ripe before the reaper or cradle 
enters the field. This is a great mistake. A 
great deal is lost, every year, by too long defer- 
ring to cut grain. Many thoroughly-tried ex peri- 
ments have been made with grain cut at differ- 
ent stages of maturity, and they have unanim- 
ously resulted in a greater yield when grain is 
cut in a soft or doughy state. The straw just 
below the head should have turned somewhat 
yellow, but the lower part of the stalk should 
still be green. 





All kinds of grain when cut in this state will 
weigh more to the bushel, produce a larger. yield 
to the same quantity of land, and wheat will 
make more and better flour. The straw is more 
nutritious, and is better relished by stock. 


We hope the incredulous will try our recom- 
mendation, particularly for oats and wheat, and 
we feel certain that it will induce them to cut 
their grain before the kernel has become hard 
and dry and the straw yellow, as is now gener- 
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Importance of Salt to Animals. 

Professor Johnston gives the following very 
conclusive reasons why salt is essential to the 
health of animals: The wild buffalo frequents 
the salt licks of North-Western America; the 
wild animals in the central parts of South Africa 
are a sure prey to the hunter who conceals him- 
self behind a salt spring; and our domestic cattle 
run peacefully to the hand that offers thema taste 
of this delicious luxury. From time immemorial 
it has been known that without salt man would 
miserably perish ; and among horrible punish- 
ments, entailing certain death, that of feeding 
culprits on galtless food is said to have prevail- 
ed in barbarous times. Maggots and corrup- 
tion are spoken of by ancient writers as the 
distressing symptoms which saltless food en- 
genders ; but no ancient or unchemical modern 
could explain how such sufferings arose. Now 
we know why the animal craves salt—why it 
suffers discomfort, and why it ultimately falls 
into disease if salt is for a time withheld. Up- 
ward of half the saline matter of the blood (57 
per cent.) consists of common salt, and as this 
is partially discharged every day through the 
skin and kidneys, the necessity of continued 
supplies of it to the healthy body becomes suffi- 
‘ciently obvious. The bile, also, contains soda 
asa special indispensable constituent, and so do 
all the cartilages of the body. Stint the supply 
of salt, therefore, and neither will the bile be 
able properly to assist the digestion, nor allow 
the cartilages to be built up again as fast as 
they naturally waste. 
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Axnortion 1n Cows.—‘‘The sympathy of a 
breeding herd is one of the most interesting 
subjects for discussion, I have known in- 
stances of a whole herd becoming ‘infected’ with 
casting their calves, and serious loss has fol- 
lowed for several years, scarcely any of the 
cows going to the end of their time without 
this taking place. I have always found the 
best remedy to be, to remove any cow that 
shows the slightest symptoms of this affection, 
and hide it from the rest ; for, if they are allow- 
ed inspection, or opportunity for sympathy to 





act, it is certain tospread. This infirmity is 
not considered to be influenced solely by the 
season ; it occurs usually, in the first instance, 
from accidental causes, and it is only when 
allowed to spread, that it becomes serious in its 
results; much, however, may be done by proper 
management and diet to prevent its entrance 
into a herd; still more, to hinder its prevailing 
to such an extent as,if uncontroled, it may be 
expected to reach.”—Wricur, 





DISEASES OF HORSES. 


Edward Mayhew, an eminent veterinarian, 
and the author of the Illustrated Horse Doctor, 
recently published in London, briefly sums up 
the causes, symptoms, and treatment of some of 
the principal diseases to which horses are eub- 
ject: Y 
: Cris Bittnc—Cause—Sameness of food, and 
unhealthy stables, or indigestion. 

‘ Symptoms— Placing their upper incisors 
against some support, and, with some effort, 
emitting a small portion of gas. 

Treatment—Place a lump of rock salt in the 
manger; if that is not successful, add a lump of 
chalk. Then damp the food and sprinkle mag- 
nesia upon it, and mingle a handful of ground 
oak bark with each feed of corn, Purify the 
ventilation of the stables before these remedies 
are applied. 

Farcy—Cause—Excessive labor, poor feed, 
and bad lodging, operating upon old age. 

Symptoms—It is at first, inflammation of the 
superficial absorbents. Lumps appear on vari- 
ous parts. If these lumps are opened, healthy 
matter is released ; but the place soon becomes 
a foul ulcer, from which bunches of fungoid 
granulations sprout. From the lumps may be 
traced little cords leading to other swellings.— 
The appetite fails, or else it is voracious. Mat- 
ter may be squeezed through the skin. Thirst 
is torturing. At length glanders break forth 
and the animal dies. 

There is a smaller kind of farcy, called button 
farcy—the smaller sort is the more virulent of 
the two. 

There is no known cure for the disease. 

Hive Bounp—Cause—Neglect, or turning in- 
to a straw or stable yard for the winter. 

Treatment—Liberal food, clean lodgings, soft 
bed, healthy exercise and good grooming. Ad- 
minister daily two drinks composed of—liquor 
arsenicalis, half an ounce; tincture of muriate 
of iron, one ounce; water, one pint. Mix, and 
give as one dose. 

Roarinc—Cause—The bearing rein ; the folly 
of fashion. 

Symptoms—A. noise made at each inspiration, 

Treatment—No remedy. The cabman’s Yea 
is the only alleviation; that conceals but does 
not cure the disease, 

Rina Bont—Cause—Dragging heavy loads 
up steep hills, 

Symptoms—A roughness of hair on the pastern 
and aialaies forth of the hoof; a want of pow- 
er to flex-the pastern ; an inability to bring the 
sole to the ground, only upon an even suriace ; 
loss of power, and injury to utility. 
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Treatment—In the first stages apply poultices, 
with one dram of camphor and opium. After- 
wards rub with iodine of lead, one ounce; sim- 
ple ointment, eight ounces. Continue treat- 
ment for a fortnight, and after -all active 
symptoms have subsided, allow liberal food and 
rest ; work gently when labor is resumed. 


tithe 
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Charcoal for Hogs. 

Full twenty years ago it was recommended 
by correspondents of the Telegraph to feed char- 
coal to hogs, especially during the period of 
fattening for slaughter; and if we remember 
rightly, large pieces were suggested to be 
thrown into the pens, in order that they might 
help themselves whenever so disposed, in the 
same way that lumps of rock salt are placed in 
the mangers of the horse-stable. We find the 
following sensible remarks on the subject, in a 
publication where it is printed anonymously, 
and fully believe in the statements and queries 
of the writer : 

The well known Mr. Mechi, of Tiptree Hall, 
has discovered that “pigs are very fond of coal 
ashes or cinders,” and that “they can hardly 
be fattened on boarded floors without giving 
them a moderate supply daily, or occasionally.” 
In the absence of coal aie. he would give 
“burned clay or brick-dust.” He would “leave 
to science to explain the cause of this want.” 
Probably many farmers have noticed that hogs 
which are kept in close pens, and fed on very 
nutritious food, have an appetite for carbon- 
aceous matter, particularly for charcoal, If 
they cannot get this, they will eat decayed 
wood, straw or hay, peaty earth, stone-coal or 
coal ashes. Even poultry of all kinds, while 
confined and fed with grain, will eat consider- 
able charcoal, if put into such condition that 
they can swallow it. Those who have observed 
the effect of charcoal on these animals, know 
that it promotes their health and thrift, Pre- 
cisely how it does this is not so easy to explain, 
fully, though something may be safely assumed. 
Among the human race, charcoal is sometimes 
taken with good efféct by dyspeptic people, 
especially for the correction of acids in the 
stomach. Is it not probable that this substance 
produces a similar effect on the lower animals?! 
Another advantage may be the distention of} 
the intestines, which are liable to become too; 
contracted, and sluggish in their action, when‘ 
the animal is fed wholly on concentrated food. ' 
But if farmers will give their hogs charcoal, 
which in most parts of the.country can be 
readily obtained, they need not trouble them- 
selvon to get stone-coal cinders or brick-dust for 
them. 
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Sarr ror Swine.—A correspondent of the 
Annalen der Landwirthschaft states some inter- 
esting experiments to test the use of salt in fat- 
tening swine. He selected two pairs of barrow 
hogs weighing 200 pounds apiece. One pair re- 
ceived with their daily allowance of food two 
ounces of salt; the other pair, similarly fed, 
none, In the course of a week it was easily 
seen that the salted pair had a much stronger 





appetite than the others, and after a fortnight 
the salt was increased to two ounces apiece. 
After four months the weight of the salted hogs 
was 350 pounds apiece, while that of the un- 
salted, five weeks later, reached only 300 pounds. 
This experiment was repeated with almost pre- 
cisely the same results. The author feeds 
young pigs, according to their age, a quarter to 
one ounce daily, breeding sows very little during 
pregnancy: and during the heat of summer 
withholds it in a great Salons from all, as it in- 
duces thirst, and liability to disease, 
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CHEESE MAKING FROM A SMALL 
DAIRY. 


It is customary for those farmers who have 
but a small number of cows, and make dairying 
merely an incidental business, to change from 
butter to cheese making, during the warmest 
weather. Although in this way but a few 
cheeses can be made, it is important tliat they 
should be made well. Hence a few hints to 
beginners—and those of experience, too—may 
not be amiss. The first care should be to see 
that the rennet is properly preserved and pre- 
pared, as the quality of the cheese depends very 
much upon the rennet used, 

Preparinc Rennet.— The calf should be 
allowed to stand severa] hours after sucking be- 
fore being killed. The rennet should be careful- 
ly removed, the curd taken out, and skin or 
stomach turned wrong side out; the specks of 
dirt removed by picking from the skin and curd, 
if there is any ; Pat by no means rinse the skin, 
as that removes a portion of the mucus in a free 
state, which is the only active principle of any 
value contained in the rennet. Put the curd 
into the skin, add a pint of fine salt, and more 
if the rennet is a very large one. The whole 
should be placed in a cloth bag, and hung up 
in a cool, dry place till wanted for use. Old 
rennets are considered better than new, as being 
stronger. When wanted for use, soak the ren- 
net in warm water two or three days, strain off 
the liquor, add as much salt as will dissolve, 
keep in a cool place. This process must be re- 
peated once or twice before the whole strength 
will be extracted. 

In the manufacture of cheese it is important 
to have the rooms and utensils sweet and clean. 
Next to this comes the necessity of keeping the 
milk sweet. If the milk or curd becomes 
“changed,” or begins to ferment before putting 
in the press, the cheese will be very likely 
strong. 

The milk, after it has been strained into the 
tub, should be warmed to a proper temperature 
which is about 90° Fah., or nearly as warm as 
when taken from the cow—by adding a portion 
of heated milk. If the milk gets too warm the 
cheese will be hard. The rennet is then added, 
the milk well stirred, and left till the curd has 
come. The quantity of rennet depends upon its 
quality, as well as upon the quality and temper- 
ature of the milk. It is difficult to determine 
the exact amount. The richer the milk is in 
cream and cheese, the greater must be the quan- 
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tity of rennet; therefore more is required in 
summer than in winter. The warmer the milk 
the Jess,the rennet. Experience is the only 
guide in this operation. 

The time necessary to produce perfect coagu- 
lation is from thirty to sixty minutes, Better 
exceed sixty minutes than to get in too much 
rennet. It is much better to get in too little 
than too much; and should the milk not curd 
within a proper time, it requires only an addi- 
tion of weak rennet to effect a perfect coagula- 
tion. Asa general thing, the longer it is com- 
ing the tender and sweeter will be the curd. 

When the curd is formed sufficiently, it is 
broken up quite fine, either by hand or curd 
breaker made for the purpose, which cuts it in- 
to very small pieces. The whey is then separa- 
ted from the curd by passing through a strainer 
previously placed in the cheese basket. The 
curd is then placed in a strong cloth, and well 
pressed to remove they whey. It is then putin 
a cool place, and the operation repeated till there 
ie curd enough to make a cheese the desired 
Bize. 

When the right quantity is obtained, the 
curd is broken up very fine in water, heated suf- 
ficiently to make the curd quite warm, when 
ready for the press. The object of thus warm- 
ing is to make the different curds unite readily, 
or as it is termed, “close” well. When the 
scalding is completed, drain off the water as dry 
as possible, and keep the curd broke up fine, so 
as to the better mingle with the salt. Care 
should be taken not to mash the curd so violent- 
ly at any time as to start the white whey, as 
that detracts from the richness of the cheese at 
once. 

When the curd is drained sufficiently, add 
salt at the rate of one pound to every thirty of 
dry curd. After the salt has been thoroughly 
incorporated, a strainer sufficiently large to 
cover the whole cheese is placed in the hoop, 
into which the curd is put. The pressure should 
be moderate at first, increasing gradually for 
two or three hours. The cheese is then taken 
from the press, turned, and a dry cloth put 
around it, Place it again in the press and sub- 
ject it to a powerful impression thirty-six hours, 
turning once or twice, and apply fresh cloths. 
To protect from the flies, cover with cotton 
cloth dipped in melted butter, and afterwards 
grease them thoroughly. They should be 
turned every day, and the mold, if any, rubbed 
off, occasionally applying a little more grease, 
until the surface beeomes smooth, when turning 
once in two or three days will do. 


all Mpc 
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Pastorinc—It is poor economy to feed pas- 
tures very close. They will yield more, if the 
gras has a fair start, than it fed down so low 
that it can eearcely grow. Cattle which pick a 
a hy down to the done, nearly always run 
argely tobone, John Johnston supposes & case 
founded on repeated observation, in illustration 
of this truth. He says: “A. has a field which 
he thinks will keep twenty cattle, and he puts 
them into it. B. has a field of the same size 
and quality, but he puts only ten cattle into it. 





Now it will almost always be found that in au- 
tumn, the ten have gained as many, often more 
pounds live weight, than the twenty. The ten 
with first rate pasture should gain 400 pounds 
each, and it is doubtful if the twenty would 
have gained 200 pounds each. The ten would 
make extra beef, and bring an extra price, 
while the twenty would make only third-rate 
beef, bringing little more per pound than they 
were worth oben they were turned to pasture. 
The ten paid $25 each for their pasture, or per- 
haps more. This I haye often seen.” 


———_-——__- 2 —____—_- 


BUTTER MAKING IN NEW YORK. 


We find in the last volume of the Transac- 
tions of the New York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, many contributions and statements of 
interest, some of which having reference to the 
products of the Dairy, we herewith annex. They 
will show farmers elsewhere the result of labors 
in butter making in a sister State, which has a 
high reputation for its firkin butter, at least. 

it is proper to say, that these statements are 
attested with affidavits. 





HIRAM OLMSTEAD’S BUTTER DAIRY. 


Statement of a dairy kept by Hiram Olmstead, 
during the year 1859: 

The whole number of cows milked, from 
which butter has been made the past season, 
has been twelve from five to thirteen years old, 
and two three years old, and one two years old; 
making fifteen in all, old and young. The cows 
came in between the middle of March and the 
first of June, and are of the native breed, ex- 
cept one grade Durham and three grade Devons. 
They have been wintered on hay and straw.— 
No grain has been fed, but each cow has had 
about eight quarts of roots during that part of 
the winter that they were milked. 
Butter sold in New York, 2728 Ibs. $602.38 
Consumed in family and remaining un- 


sold, 517 Ibs. at 21 cts. . 108.50 
Value of milk fed to hogs, after deduct- 

ing other feed, . , ° . 96.00 
Value of milk fed to calves, ; 9.00 
Thirteen deacon skins, at 87} cts. 11.37 





Total income, $327.32 
Less packages, . “ $24.38 
Salt, x 2.08 
Freight, cartage, and 
commissions, 33.16 
—— 59.54 
Net income from all sources, ; $767.78 

Whole amount of butter made, 3,245 pounds. 
Average to cach cow after deducting for heifers, 
229 rounds. Net income from each cow, after 
deducting for heifers, $54.19. ‘tthe butter sold 
for a fraction over twenty-two cents per pound, 
it being two cents less than the dairy has sold 
for in six or eight years. 

A deduction of one-third for two year olds, 
and one-fourth for three year olds, is made in 
the statement above. Hiram OtmsreaD. 

Walton, Delaware Oounty. 
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EDWARD HOYT’S BUTTER DAIRY. 

My dairy consisted of six native cows; two 
of them were seven years old, one six, one five, 
and two three year old heifers, and calved be- 
tween the 10th and 26th of March, The said 
cows were wintered on hay, with a few roots; 
after they came in they received one pint of 
corn and oat meal each, per day, till grass; du- 
ring the summer, their feed was grass only. 

he butter, except what was consumed in the 
family, was sold in New York. 


QUANTITY. 

The whole amount of butter made from these 
six cows, the past year, was 1,230 lbs. being an 
average on each of the six cows, of 205 lbs. to 
each cow; or if one-quarter be deducted for each 
of the two three-year old heifers, then the aver- 
age quantity on five and a half cows, would be 

3 7-11 lbs. to each cow. 


INCOME. 
Whole amount of butter sold, 1085 Ibs. 
amountingto, . : : , 
Whole amount of butter used in family, 
145 lbs. amounting to, ‘ is 
New and skim milk fed to calves and 


30.61 
30.45 


colt brought up by hand, 18.50 
Milk and cream used in family, 10.50 
Pork made from the slop of the dairy, 30.50 
One veal, 5.50 


Three deacon skins, sold at eighty cents, 2.40 





$328.46 

Less expenses of salt, firkins, freight, 
and commission, * x : 20.26 
Net proceeds of the dairy, . $308.20 


Qr. an average on each of the six cows, of $51. 

37; or if one-fourth be deducted for the two 

heifers, the average on five and a half cows 

would be $56.04 to the cow. Epwarp Hoyt. 
Walton, Feb. 4th, 1860. 


The manner in which the butter in the above 
statement was manufactured : 

My cows are milked regularly each day at a 
stated period; each cow is milked by the same 
hand, and the milk is drawn as quickly as is 
consistent with the quiet and comfort of the 
cow; the milk is strained into large pans, about 
two inches deep, and set in a cool buttery, till it 
sours or begins to lopper; the cream is then ta- 
ken off, and the churning is usually done each 
morning, with a dash churn attached to a tread- 
wheel, propelled by sheep power; the cream is 
tempered by a thermometer, at about 62 to 64 
degrees; the butter is cleared of the butter-milk 
by washing in cold water, then salted, by judg- 
ment, with Ashton salt, to suit the market, pro- 
bably at the rate of about one ounce to the 
pound, and well workedin; allowed to stand in 
@ coo! cellar til! the next day; it is agein work- 

‘edand packed down solid in the firkin, and 
when full, covered with a clean cloth, and the 
chime filled with fine salt and brine, and kept 
full till ready for market; but care should be 
taken that no part of the cloth hangs over the 
edge of the firkin, to act as a siphon to conduct 
off the brine and soil the package; cover the 
firkin with a emeoth and clean flat stone, and 





keepin a cool, dry cellar, where there is not too 
much air, and the work is done. 
Epwarp Hoyt. 
Walton, Delaware County, N.Y. Feb. 4, 1860. 


SO 


The Care of Harness. 

Leather is seldom injured by being wet if 
hung up to dry, instead ot being left in a mass 
on the floor or in a corner, where the drying is 
80 slow as to create mold. For general use 
harness should be fairly oiled, and for this pur- 
pose either pure neats’-foot oil should be used, 
or the article known by the curries as “daub- 
ing ;” and this should be rubbed in while the 
leather is moist, but not wet. ‘The harness 
should be wrapped in a wet cloth one day be- 
fore the application of “daubing” or neat’s- 
foot oil; this should be rubbed on smartly with 
a brush for a sufficient length of time to in- 
sure its entrance into the leather, rather than 
leave it upon its immediate surface. If the 
leather be positively dry, this substance cannot 
enter, and theretore the necessity of its being 
moist and pliant at the time of application. 
Varnish should never be applied ; it fills pores, 
and prevents the necessary access of air, causing 
the leather to become crisp and rigid, and ina 
short space of time it is rendered tender, caus- 
ing it to crack, break, &c. Betore applying 
any oil substance to leather, all dirt should be 
thoroughly removed from its surface, and no 
other material than lampblack should ever be 
mixed with oil where it is necessary tc blacken 
the leather. Shoe blacking is sometimes used, 
and always with injurious effect; it frequently 
contains sulphuric acid, which, when brought 
in contact with leather, rapidly destroys it. 
Where the leather is very dry, as with boots 
and shoes, the ihjury is not so great. Vege- 
table oils should never be applied to harness of 
any kind, for after a while they harden the 
leather and destroy its usefulness. Leather cur- 
tains should never be varnished, but always 
kept perfectly pliant by very moderate aud fre- 
quent application of the oils we have named. 





oo 


The Horse’s Age by the Teeth. 

The following information as to the age of 
the horse indicated by the teeth, we have taken 
from one of our agricultural exchanges, with- 
out the ability now to say which—we think the 
Country Gentleman. It will guide some in their 
examinations. 

Yearlings and two-year-olds are alike in 
mouth, and must be judged by general appear- 
ance, At three years old, the horse has four 
horse-teeth, two above and two below, in front of 
the mouth, which supply the place of the suck- 
ing-teeth, At four, he has eight horse-teeth, 
four ubove and four below, the corner being 
only sucking teeth. At five years old these 
are gone, and the mouth is up, at least, with the 
exception of the inside of the back most, which, 
especially in mares, sometimes do not rise unti} 
the sixth year; that is, all the teeth are horse- 
teeth, and the tusk is upon each side of the 
mouth. A dark mark, or hollow, is generally 
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observable in all the teeth of the bottom jaw at 
five years old; and the tusks are concave in 
their inner surface. At six, the two middle 
teeth have quite lost their mark, and the tusk is 
higher up, and longer, and not so concave. At 
seven, the next two teeth have lost it, and the 
corner teeth only have the mark left in them. 
At eight, it has grown out of these, and no 
mark is left at all, The tusks also become 
longer, and instead of being concave in the in- 
ner surface, become convex; the horse is then 
termed aged. There is, however, a great deal 
of difference in the mouths; some have lost 
their mark in all except the corner teeth, even 
as early as five years old; others have their 
front teeth in the top jaw, projecting over the 
bottom teeth at the same age. You may form 
some idea of the age from the appearance of 
the mouth in general, when the marks are no 
longer visible, If the corner teeth do not ap- 
pear long and running forward, as it were, to 
the front of the mouth; if they retain their 
square shape, and shut well together; if the 
tusks are blant, and have the least concavity in 
their inner surface, you may conclude that the 
horse is not very old, particularly, if his head 
be not grey, and not very hollow above the eyes ; 
though this latter shape sometimes exists in 
young horses. A concave tusk is the most cer- 
tain criterion of youth; and as mares have no 
tusk at all, they must be judged with reference 
to what I have said about the corner teeth, ex- 
cept in some cases of what is called “shell 
teeth,” from their resemblance to the plate- 
like cakes of shells, and horses with these pre- 
serve the appearance of youth till ten or twelve 
years old. It is here proper to mention, that 
the difficulty of acquiring accurate, knowledge 
of the age of horses by their teeth is very much 
increased by the tricks that are practised. 


iat 
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CHESTER COUNTY PIGS. 

An Tlinois subscriber in the last number of 
the Country Gentleman, makes inquiry of those ac- 
quainted with the Chester county breed of pige, 
what would be thought of a cross between a 
full blood Suffolk boar, and “the largest sows 
of the neighborhood,” and whether this would 
not make ‘*good Chesters?”’ 

Whether such a crogs would result in good 
animals at all, depends very much on the char- 
acter of these “largest sows.’ One thing is 
very certain, they would not make good Chesters. 

The Chester county breed of hogs may now be 
fairly considered a distinct breed, having certain 
well defined peculiarities of form, color, hair, 
habit and constitution, which in. selections 
among the best families, are pretty sure to be 
continued down in their offspring. This is evi- 
dence always of a distinct breed.. With mon- 





rels or crosses, where peculiarities have not 

en long established, and may be considered | 
accidental, the progeny is uncertain in charac- 
ter. Some years ago I purchased a farm near 
West Chester, Chester county, formerly owned 
by Capt. James Jeffries, who erected the build- 
ings and resided on it fora time. In one of 
ehis voyages between Liverpool and Philadelphia, | 
he brought home a pair of Bedfordshire hogs, | 


which are generally considered to be the ori- 
gin of what is now called the Chester count 

reed. By careful and judicious crossing with 
our best native stock of the county, continued 
for a period of now twenty-five or thirty years, 
their peculiar excellencies and differences from 
all other breeds may be said to be fully con- 
firmed and established. These are—pure white 
color, thin skin, length and depth of carcass, 
small head and other offal parts, width and 
depth over the shoulders, disposition to fatten 
atany age, and to attain great size. For food 
consumed, they are believed to return weight 
equal to any other breed. They are also well 
larded inside, making them emphatically the 
farmer’s hoe, and are also kind and docile in 
temper, making excellent nurses. 

Several were killed last fall weighing 700 to 
800 lbs., and they have reached over Ibs., 
making a pound of meat per day till they were 
killed. I have sent them to nearly every State 
in the Union, and in no case yet have had the 
least complaint of want of entire satisfaction. 

Great care is, however, required in the selec- 
tions, and I have had to advise some of my cor- 
respondents, that pigs from Chester county are 
by no means always “Chester county pigs,” 
there being probably as many mongrels or mix- 
tures in Chester county as elsewhere. 

This fondness for crossing, recommended by 
“Experience” on page 204, in present volume, 
isa strange and most injurious habit with many 
of our farmers. Injudicious crossing has se- 
riously injured the general character of Amer- 
ican naek of all kinds. Instead of being sat- 
isfied with what hasbeen accomplished already 
in distinct breeds, the wish seems to be to have 
something better. In England this curious 
propensity is almost unknown or confined to a 
very few, who by the aid of abundant capital, 
quick perception of good points, combined with 
extraordinary skill and judgment, in a long 
course of years have succeeded either in origi- 
nating a distinct breed of animals or adding to 
and confirming new points in an old and well 
known breed. Colling accomplished the first 
with the Durhams; Bakewell, Ellman, and now 
Webb, have done the same with sheep. 

In this country the first thought with a far- 
mer on obtaining a fine animal is, what a fine 
opportunity to make a cross, which too often 
he injudiciously attempts, and loses by the op- 
eration the benefit of twenty-five years of skil- 
ful effort. In England breeds are kept pure, 
and selected with reference to the requirements 
of the farmer, his soil, climate and business. 
It should be the case here, 

In.a breed of swine so nearly right as the 
Chesters, it is easy to see how much might be 
lost, by crossing, but difficult to understand 
what is to be gained. Durhams, Devons, Al- 
derneys, Herefords, among cattle; South-Downs, 
Bakewells, Broad Tails, and others among sheep ; 
Essex, Berkshire, Suffolks, Chesters among 
swine, have all their fixed points of character. 
It is utterly impossible to combine all these in 
one animal. The superiority of any one breed 
consists in having more of the desired points 
than another. PascuaL, Mosgris. 
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‘Fruit 1 nua a of Western 
New York. 

Among the members of this Society are 
some of the most intelligent and the most suc- 
cessful fruit growers that are to be found in the 
United States. The most intelligent, and hence 
the most successful, because they are situated 
in the best fruit-growing region in the country, 
and the business has become a most impor- 
tant one. This Society holds its annual and 
semi-annual meetings generally in the city of 
Rochester, N. Y., where an interchange of facts 
and ideas take place in the discussion of all the 
most important matters relating to the business 
of fruit. growing. At their annual meeting in 
January last, some very interesting and val- 
uable facts were’ introduced for discussion, and 
which are of such general importance to fruit 
growers everywhere that we are induced to fur- 
nish to our readers some of the most valuable 
portions of them: 

PRUNING AT THE TIME OF TRANSPLANTING, 

Mr. L. Barber said—In taking up trees, we 
should take up all the roots we can,. Such roots 
as are marred should be examined, and the in- 
jured parts should be cut away. When the 
roots are pruned clean, there are more small 
roots thrown out from the pruned roots than 
from roots left unpruned. The top should be 
pruned to correspond, The top of the tree is 
the demand and the root is the supply. The 
top can be so severely pruned as not to leave 
wood buds enough to draw up the sap from 
the roots. 

Mr. Hooker said—There is a wonderful re- 
Cuperative power in nature; and fruit trees 
have a strong power to adapt themselves to cir- 
cumstances. He had tried experiments, and 
the growth of those that were pruned was 
greater than of those not pruned; but the total 
top was only about the same. There are vari- 
ous ends to be served by pruning. If we want 
the plants to bear fruit immediately, we prune 
one way ; we prune in another style to produce 





a bushy tree, and in another to produce a py- 
ramidal tree. 

Mr. Herendeen stated, that John J. Thomas 
once tried the experiment of three different 
modes of pruning the tops upon the same sort 
of tree, leaving the roots all alike, and all grow- 
ing under similar circumstances, In the first 
case, they were not pruned in at all,.and the 
trees made very little if any growth. In the 
second case, the tops were pruned moderately, 
and the trees grew somewhat, sending out shoots 
some five or six inches in length, and looked 
decidedly better. In the third case, the tops 
were pruned severely, and the trees grew very 
thriftily, 

Mr. Barry recommended that the tops should 
in all cases be reduced a good deal at the time 
of planting, When wereceive trees from France, 
as they usually reach us with their tops more 
or less shrivelled, we always prune them se- 
verely. The late A. J. Downing pressed the 
importance of this matter upon planters. Small 
trees require less pruning than large ones, but 
in all cases dead and injured limbs and roots 
should be removed. 

Mr. Barber—The roots should be placed in 
the earth, not in wads or bundles, but spread 
out as nearly as possible as they were when 
growing, and any decayed portion, or dry or 
dead part of either root or branch, should be re- 
moved under all circumstances. 

Mr. Sharpe said he once had a great number 
of peach trees one year from the bud, and the 
tops being so dry he feared they would not 
live, he cut them down, leaving only stumps 
from ten to twenty inchesabove ground, They 
all lived and made the finest trees he had. 

INFLUENCE OF STOCK UPON GRAFT. 
What influence has stock upon the graft in modify- 
ing or changing the quality of the fruit? 

H. E. Hooker—I think this a very impor- 
tant question, and I beg the attention of gen- 
tlemen who propagate trees, to it. We often 
observe the same varieties of apples growing 
upon different trees having a different flavor. 
Mr. H. thought the character of the stock. would 
show itself in the fruit. 

Mr. Barber said many farmers believed that 
grafting an acid apple upon a sweet tree would 
improve the flavor of the fruit. 

H. N. Longworth had a specimen of Bell- 
flower on exhibition, which he believed to be 
very much modified by being grown upon a 
sweet tree. 

Mr. Vick thought this a question which need- 
ed careful investigation, and mere surmises 
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should not be advanced. He therefore moved |to bursting of the batk, Some varieties are 
that this question be postponed to the next | peculiarly adapted to this stock. 


meeting, which was carried, 


DWARF AND STANDARD TREES. 
What is understood by the term a standard, and 
what by the term dwarf tree? 

Mr. Townsend said, on this subject there 
seems to be a great misapprehension among 
tree planters, A standard tree is one grafted 
or budded on a similar stock, so that the tree 
grows full or standard size. A dwarf comes 
from a bud inserted in a root with which it will 
unite, but yet furnish an interruption to the 
flow of sap, generally a sort of smaller growth, 
which inducés early fruitfulness and a small 
growth of tree. 

Mr. Hooker thought the term dwarfing was 
applied to the working of the scion upon a 
stock which tended to produce diminutive 
growth, and thus tended to fruitfulness and ‘to 
increased size of fruit. In the pear this effect 
is produced by working upon the quince stock. 
There are other terms, and which result from 
other causes, as, for instance, a tree of any size 
may be rendered “pyramidal” by suitable pru- 
ning. In the pear we call a standard tree one 
which is worked upon the pear stock or stand- 
ard stock. As applied to apples, the working 
upon Paradise stock 
growth. In the cherry, working upon the 
Mahaleb induces a growth not so much dwarf- 
ish ; and I think there is some impropriety in 


induces a diminutive | 


Mr. Ellwanger—The Mahaleb answers in a 
greater variety of soils than the Mazzard, and 
is particularly adapted to a claysoil. The bark 
is not so-Jiable to burst as upon the Mazzard 
stock. In fact some varieties can not be grown 
to advantage on thatstock. Thisis the case with 
the Black Tartarian and Kirtland’s Mary. 
When worked low’ the bud will not) out-grow 
the stock, Grown in this manner they stand 
the winters well. The cherry should be pruned 
and got into shape when it is yoting, and not be 
pruned afterwards, The tree when young, 
makes a vigorous growth on Mahaleb stock, 
but after three years old the growth is slower, 
and the tree is not as large. 

Mr. Charles Downing said there is a tree in 
my neighborhood on the Mahaleb stock eigh- 
teen to twenty inches in diameter, forty years 
planted. This stock is no doubt better adapted 
to the South and West than the Mazzard. 

(To be continued.]} 
THE DOUBLE ZINNIA. 

The Zinnia Elegans, in its many varieties, is 
one of the most familiar as it is one of the most 
showy annuals. For years it has been exten- 
sively cultivated, but without any other change 
than the addition of some new tint, which, in 
‘its sportive character, has been obtained in 
common with other plants. No appearance of 
anything like a double flower has ever been 








the use of the term applied to the cherry on | seen till recently. Messrs. Vilmorin, the great 
thisstock. Inthe plum, the working on the wild | french florists, state that all their attempts to 
plum stock produces a tree somewhat dwarf- | produce a double variety have been unsuccessful. 
ish. A tree which is simply pruned iow, is not | Yet the past year, magnificent specimens of 
thereby rendered a dwarf tree, because such | double Zinnias have been exhibited in London, 
pruning does not produce diminutive growth. ; both from English and French cultivators, 

Mr. Ellwanger said a tree that is not allowed | which attracted unusual attention, and were of 
to branch near the ground, but has a Clean so much merit as to elicit awards of first-class 
stem for some four feet is called 9 standard, | certificates from the Floral Committee of the 
One that has a clean stem for some two feet is London Horticultural Society. 





called a half standard. This is the French sys- 
tem. Ifa pear tree on quince root is pruned 


Singular as it may appear, these double Zin- 


| hias are of Eastern origin, the seeds having been 





up to a clean stem three or four feet, it is first received from the East Indies by M. Graza- 


called a dwarf standard. But a standard tree! 


i 


, saw them with M. Grazani in 1858, and now for 


without qualification means a tree on its own 
stock pruned up with a clean stem the usual 
hight. 
BEST STOCK FOR THE CHERRY, 
What is the best stock for the cherry, for general 
purposes—the Mazzard or the Mahaleb? 


ni, of Bragneres, France, and subsequently by 
Messrs. Carter of London. Messrs. Vilmorin 


the first time are introduced to the public. How 
they came to India is at present unknown ; but 


_ they are @ great acquisition; “not a whit less 
| interesting than that of double Dahlias” is ad 


,_ Mr, W, P. Townsend thought the wood of mitted even by Dr. Lindley. . 


‘the Mahaleb stock is more dense and hardy | 
than ithe Mazzard, and the tree is not so subject ' 


The Zinnias are easily produced from seed, 
and retain their double character. Under good 
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culture they are very double, and their introduc- 
tion to our gardens, with that of the Japan 
Pinks, marks a new era, in their decorative 
character as distinctive as that of the Dahlia, 
which has se long been the pride and glory of 
the autumnal garden.—[ Hovey’s Mag. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Calendar of a ag in the Vine- 


BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 
U 


JUNE. 

If your work has been done well and thorough- 
ly in May, there will not be so much to do 
this month. Give the suckers the Jast pinch- 
ing back, as already directed in May; you 
can also pinch back the laterals or suckers on 
the young canes, to one leaf, it will give a freer 
circulation of air. Pinch off the tendrils when 
soft and green, about an inch from the canes, 
it will prevent tangling of the vines, 

Keep the ground clean, if the season is wet ; 
hoe very shallow, only scraping off the weeds; 
if dry, hoe somewhat deeper, and. keep the 
ground mellow around the vines. 

Attend te tying the young shoots, and when 
they reach the top of the trellis, lead them 
along on the upper lath; they will thus serve 
as a protection of the grapes against hail and 
rain, and not. obstruct circulation of air through 
the bearing canes. 

Fill up around the layers to the depth of 
about one to two inches, with well pulverized 
soil. Look to the grafts; see that they are 
well sprouted, and securely tied. Do all this 
in fine, dry weather, and you have done about 
all which can be done for your vines this 
month. 


= 
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Written for the Valley Farmer.} 


[ 
Monthly Notes for the Garden and 
Orchard. 


BY CAREW SANDERS. 
The certainty of an abundant crop of fruits of 


all kinds throughout this section of the Great 
West, is now placed beyond a contingency or a 
doubt, and almost before this reaches our read- 
ers the first fruit of the season (the strawberry 
- ¢rop) will have reached its culmination. 

The gorgeous crops of this choice fruit the 
present season, will doubtless have the effect to 
. stimulate the resolves of the owners to have 
more of them another year. Where this is de- 
cided. on, take care to give the runners every 
chance to perfect themselves, by providing good 
rich soil for them to run into, and by thinning 
out the weaker ones that may rob and impover- 
ish the reat. . 








Keep the ground frequently hoed, so as to 
keep it loose, and all weeds down. In newly 
made plantations, let the runners spread and 
root moderately thin over the ground, and next 
season the very best results will be obtained 
therefrom. 

In the case of old beds or plantations that 
have become matted together, choked up with 
weeds, &c., and where a new planting bas been 
neglected to be made, we recommend to dig un- 
der everything except a narrow strip, where the 
row is, which should be left to fill up the fresh 
ground with new plants; this should be done 
immediately after fruiting, and will be almost 
equal to a new planting—although we should 
always prefer and adopt the latter, and resort to 
the renovation of the old bed only when the 
making of a new one had been entirely omitted. 

This season will give thousands of persons an 
opportunity to test the difference between choice 
varieties of ‘‘Budded” Peaches and common 
seedlings, and we think there will be few who 
will be willing to give up the melting, juicy and 
rich flavored named varieties, for the small, 
tough, juiceless, and almost flavorless seedlings, 
especially when it is remembered that its being 
a seedling does not make it any hardier than a 
budded variety; or, in other words, a bud taken 
from a hardy variety, and inserted in a proper 
stock, will beas hardy as its parent tree, whether 
that be a seedling or not. So a seed taken 
from a hardy variety, whether a seedling or a 
perpetuated variety of several generations, and 
planted, the progeny will be as hardy as its pa- 
rent, subject always to the slight sports or varia- 
tions which nature produces, which are excep- 
tions and not rules: so that all we have to do is 
to select known hardy varieties of good qualities 


and bud from them in order to obtain choice 


fruit; and this is in effect what the nurseryman 
is doing. ‘ 

As many varieties of the peach are this year 
overloaded with their burden of fruit, we would 
advise amateurs who desire to develop the best 
qualities of the different varieties, to thin out 
the fruit by taking off one-half or two-thirds as 
soon as they have stoned; the remainder will 
probably make up in weight what you have re- 
moved, and certainly surpass them in size and 
excellence. This thinning process is indeed 
highly beneficial in all the large fruite—apples, 
pears, &c. and though we could hardly expect it 
to be adopted in large orchards, yet in the small 

arden of the amateur, where the choicest fruite 
‘or family use only are desired, it could and 
should be practiced by the proprietor himself as 
a pleasant pastime that will pay. 
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In the Kitchen Garden, the prineipal sowings 
for general crops may be considered as past, but 
there are many kinds of seed which may be sown 
this month yet, and the gardener should ascer- 


tain the success of his former plantings in order 


to make up any deficiencies from failures before 
the season be too far advanced. 

By this time some of the early crops will be 
cleared off, and such ground as was manured for 
the early crops of Lettuce, Radishes, Spinach, 
&c. will be excellent for late Beets and Carrots. 
Where it is desirable to make the most of the 
ground, much of it can easily be double cropped 
—thus: Cucumbers, Melons, Tomatoes, Winter 
Cabbage, Celery, late Corn and late Potatoes, 
and many others, may all be preceded by an- 
other ¢rop, such as all the early Salads and 
Greens, early Peas, Potatoes, Onions, &c. 

In market gardens, near large cities, where 
rents are high, one crop is planted and often 
half grown by the time another is taken off: 
and thus three, and even four, are taken off in 
a single season in our latitude: but this can 
: only be done by high and skilful culture, ground 
- full of manure, constantly worked, and no weeds 
allowed. 

Hoe and thin out all standing crops, and clean 
vacant ground to prevent weeds running to seed. 
If the ground be dry, frequent hoeing will be 
beneficial. Keep Asparagus beds clear of weeds, 
until after the cutting is over, and it is thick 
enough to smother them by its own growth. It 
is an old rule not to cut Asparagus after early 
peas come in; we do not regard it as applicable 
invariably, but certainly after that time cutting 
Asparagus should diminish in frequency and 
severity. 


+e 
oo 





Grartine tHE Grare.—The grape monopo- 
lists are just now being exercised at the rapid 
progress which grape grafting is making. They 
argue in long articles, published for them as 
usual gratuitously, that the policy is a bad one; 
that grapes which are grafted are not so long 
lived, and all that. They see in this lately in- 
troduced mode to propagate the best on 
common or worthless stotks, the beginning of 
» the end of their monopoly, hence the whole 
; pack joins in one general howl. 

The truth is, the grape can be grafted with as 
_ much certainty as the cherry, ‘Sins, apple or 
pear, and just in the same way, except that the 
' Operation has to be performed as low down.as 
_ possible, and the chee then lightly covered up 
with soil. It can be performed, too, any time 
in March or April, like other fting. There 
is not the least secret about it. Therefore, those 
who have old grape vines of any kind, can 
graft them with the best varieties, provided the 
grafts ean be procured. For the Delaware 
grape especially, which is soslow of growth, and 





- 


never ought to be allowed to grow upon its own 
roots, grating is particularly adapted, and we 
trust it will be resorted to’ generally by those 
who desire fruit early, as well as to save 
expense.—[ Germantown Telegraph. 











[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


Prospects of a Grape Crop. Another 
year with the New Varieties. 


Heemaxn, May 9, 1861. 

Epiror Vatizy Farmer:—Never has the 
prospect for a fine grape crop looked more 
cheering than this spring. The mild winter, 
and the extremely favorable weather this spring, 
made the buds break more regular and evenly, 
and show more fruit than it has ever been my 
good fortune to see before. As the grape fever 
is almost as prevalent as the war fever now-a- 
days (and it should by right be more so), and 
everybody seems to be anxious to hear how 
this or that new variety will turn out, I have 
thought of giving short notes on them, this 
being my seeond season’s acquaintance with 
them bearing on our Missouri soil. This does 
not, of course, include the Norton’s Virginia, 
Herbemont, and Concord; these are ‘‘fixed 
facts” with us, and any one who doubts them, 
is considered a heretic in grapeology with us. 
They look better and better the older they get 
with us, and are constantly growing in favor. 

Delaware—Thie I think will also soon be a 
fixed fact with us. Hardy, a moderate but 
healthy grower, immensely productive, and 
fruit the very climax of excellence; it needs 
but to be seen to be appreciated. Who would 
think of planting Catawba or Isabella, when he 
can get something so vastly superior? Is would 
be like planting seedling apples, when plenty 
of choice grafted trees can be had. 

Cassi This grape is, comparatively, but 
little known, not half as much as it ought to be. 
An immense grower, the most productive vine I 
ever saw, of very inviting color, creamy white, 
turning to pale yellow when fully ripe, of hon- 
eyed sweetness, and a very agreeable flavor; ap- 
parently not liable to any disease—if these are 
not good qualities enough to recommend it, 
your readers must be hard to please indeed. 
My oldest vine has now, the third summer from 
graft, 117 bunches, and will ripen them, too, 
to all appearance. This grape will, I think, 
make a superior white wine, a class of wines 
we need very much. Some of my grafts of 
last summer show the same number of bunch- 
es. 
Cynthiana, or Red River—Very similar to Nor- 
ton’s Virginia, of the same character, but hav- 
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ing larger bunches and berries ; the latter more 
juicy. Itis very productive, and will, I think, 
prove a very dangerous rival to the Norton, be- 
ing, as the printers have it, an enlarged, re- 
vised and corrected edition of it. Promises to 
be very valuable. 

Diana—Sets abundance of fruit, and is a very 
strong grower; fruit of excellent quality, but 
whether it is more free from disease than its 
parent, the Catawba, time alone will show. 
Last summer was not a fair test in that respect. 
Promises well so far. 

Northern Muscadine—Whoever does not ob- 
ject to a pretty strong aroma, vulgarly called 
foxy, will be well pleased with this grape. It 
is immensely productive, hardy, vigorous and 
healthy, and the berries are very sweet, bunch- 
es and berries of fair size, Promises an enor- 
mous crop of fruit this season. 

Hartford Prolific—Another grape, which every- 
body ought to have, were it only for its great 
productiveness and extreme earliness. The ber- 
ries are said to drop from the bunch at the East, 
but hung on well here last summer. It is a 
fair sized bunch and berry, of good quality, and 
ripens a month before the Catawba. Promises 
very well. 

Garrigues—Belongs to the Isabella class, but 
is better in quality, and ripens more regular. 
Very productive, and to be preferred to the old 
Isabella, as it also seems more healthy and vig- 
orous, 

This will do for the present. I may give 
your readers another dose of the new ‘grapes, 
from time to time, should they have any rel- 
ish for them. Grorcz Husmann. 
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GERMAN CHINA ASTEBRS. 

An English authority thus describ this beau- 
tifal class of plants; and as they are easily 
raised from seed, and make a glorious display 
in beds or masses, in our climate and soil, we 
think a description of them at this season will 
not be out of place, especially as the seeds of 
these choice varieties can be obtained of some 
of our own seedsmen, who import them direct. 
Truffaut Pyramidal Aster—This indicates the 
great care and perseverance the grower has 
taken in rearing it. There are now five vari- 
eties of it, viz: Fleur Perfection; the blossoms 
of this kind are unusually large; petals long 
and but slightly reflexed; hight from two to 
two and a half feet. Fleur Bombie: the flow- 
ers of this variety are very large and full, and 
form almost half a ball, hight two to two and a 





half feet. Fleur Chrysanthime: the blooms of 
this are not as large as the preceeding; the pe- 
tals are entirely reflexed; hight two feet. 
Fleur Pivonie: the Peony flowered Asters turn 
their petals toward the centre, and a flower not 
quite in full bloom resemblesa ball; hight one 
and a half to two feet; produces but few side 
flowers, Fleur Imbrique: the petals of these 
overlie each other exactly like slates, one on the 
top of the other to the centre of the flower; the 
Pompone produces sma!ler blooms, but of such 
beauty that they resemble a perfect half ball, 
and, being dwarf, look well planted in front of 
taller kinds. 

Quilled Aster—The individual petals of the or- 
dinary blossoms consist wholly of tubes or quills, 
and the exterior crosses only are blossom petals, 
which are slightly reflexed ; it is from one to 
two feet high, branches freely, and throws out 
many large blossoms. 

Turkish Aster—This much resembles the 
quilled, but it grows only to a hight of one to 
one and a half feet, has many branches, and 
the flowers are smaller than the preceding. 

Dwarf Aster—The individual portions of the 
blossom-tuber are partly tube-like, and partly 
leaf-like ; it reaches a hight of six inches to one 
foot, and is richly covered with moderately 
sized flowers; principally used for edging. 

Globe Aster—The principal flowers of this 
Aster are very large, and so arched that they 
may be compared to a half ball; most are quill- 
ed; hight two to two and a half feet. 

Pyramidal Aster—The beautiful large flowers 
appear on this nearly all of one hight; it pro- 
duces very few side flowers; most probably it 
received its name because it resembles an in- 
verted pyramid; some blossoms are quilled and 
others not; hight from two to three feet. 

Bouquet Aster—This deserves ite name, for 
each individual plant is so richly covered with 
bloom that the green of the foliage is scarcely 
visible; almost every plant forme iteelf into @ 
perfect bouquet; hight from three-quarters to 
one anda quarter feet; highly ornamental in 
pots; blooms for a long time. 

Besides the above there are many other kinds 
or classes of Asters, all of which are extremely 
beautiful. But as almost every one is acquain- 
ted with the old ‘‘China Asters,” we need hard- 
ly say more than that the colors of the above 
are as varied, and as brilliant as their form 
and shape are perfect, embracing, as is well 
known, almost every color, and these of the 
richest imaginable hue. The Red, White, and 
Blue may be considered the ground colors, and 
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between them every shade and hue of which 
these primary colors are capable of producing, 
are to be found among them. 

The best mode of culture is to sow the seed 
in a cold frame, sometime in April, and trans- 
plant once, before the final transplanting in the 
beds where they are to bloom ; here they should 
be planted about a foot apart, in a rich, deep 
and rather moist soil. The subsequent culture 
is to keep the ground clean and loose around 
them, and in very dry weather an occasional 
soaking of water should be given. The only 
drawback’ to their culture here is the fondness 
of a fat, black, ugly beetle for them; if these 
attack them, they must be attacked in return, 
and driven off or exterminated by killing, or 
they will exterminate the beauty of the Asters. 
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{Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
Missouri State 7 Growers’ Associa- 


uuisees | on. 
f THE GRAPE—Continued from May No, 
TIME AND MANNER OF PLANTING AND PREPARATION OF 
TRE SOIL. 


Mr. Husmann said it hds been held as a precept in 
making @ vineyard that trenching was an essential, 
so as to throw the rich soil under to the foot roots of 
the vine. I believed in this till lately, and confess to 
having had my views ory modified of late by 
the writings of “ Mr. Bright on Grape Culture.” This 
bas led me to change my views on several points, and 
I think it will tend to lessen the labor and first cost of 
the vineyard very considerably. That this view is 
the one adopted by nature we find in the case of all 
our wild vines, where the surface roots run along 
great distances, and seem to derive their nourishment 

rom the rich surface soil; where they are principally 
found not more than eighteen inches deep, and six to 
ten inches the mosteommon depth. These views save 
much in the preparation of the soil and brings us to 
the manner of planting to be about six inched ‘deep: 
Prepare the d in the fall, to have the benefits of 
the frost; plow the ground two or three times, and 
= in ny, Aeon the ground gets into ‘good con- 
ition. @ distance apart will depend much upon 
the varieties, The Catawba, Delaware, and other ya- 
rieties not of 80 rampant a growth, will do 6x6 or 4x8; 
while the Herbemont, Norton and other rapid grow- 
ers, will require 6x8. 
- Mr. Rommel does not entirely agree with Mr. H. in 
some things, he plants on hillsides much closer and 
much déeéper; would trench the ground deeply, and 
put the rich soil in the bottom—tile or brush drains 
re . When the ground is well prepared, set the 
plants 4x4 or 4x5 féet apart; be has found this close 
enough. He planted 5x8, and found it too wide, and 
laid in a plant between them. If the ground is not 
trenched deeply the vines do well a few years at first 
and then ie 
trench and plant deeply. In dry weather the dee 
soil and deeply set foot roots are not so easily affec 
ag when all the roots are near the surface; and in wet 
weather they are not so liable to the rot, as the deep 
soil absorbs much of the moisture, and the deep roots 
are not easily reached by the wet, and the roots are 
not 80 apt to be heaved ont by the frost when planted 
eeply as (Ae sure tobe if only plan 
inches deep. He has them 5x6, 5x7, 6x6, and finds for 
Catawba 5x6/is all they can do with, but with Herbe- 
mont and Norton 6x6 will do well. 
Mr. Mason said do you like spring or fall’? ‘Mr. 





t exhausted ; to make a lasting vimeyard | eigh 


6 or 8 





Husmann prefers preparing im the fall. and planting 
in the spring. 

Mr. mel—TI find the best time to be April. 

Mr, Hosmann said he had no special theory on this, 
It was the result of observation—he had never seen a 
really good vineyard planted in the fall. 

The President thought that any plents that had a 
tendency to be tender should not pleated in the 
fall. In the peach for instance he thought it was 
much better to heel them im during the winter and 
plant im spring ; and the same certainly holds in the 
grape; probably here also a good mulching would be 
of great importance as protecting the roots and pre- 
venting BRAVING. 

Mr. Mason, thinks there gre reasons for spring plant- 
ing of the peach that do not apply to the grape, and 
thinks that all roots are injured by the dry air and 
winds of the late spring-by the rapid and exces- 
sive evaporation that takes place im the planting. I 
have never known any one that planted in the fall that 
was sorry he did it, and a proper mulch prevents al} 
the injury that is dreaded, and the plants are in the 
proper condition to start at the right time and make 
a good growth before the trying summer and fal) 
months, ; 

Mr. Rommel has found that in fall planting the 
loose ground was much frozen, and the heaying dried 
the roots-and broke them. 

Mr. Husmann—I expressed myself as never having 
SEEN a good vineyard planted in the fall. I have seen 
them planted from March till May, and I have found 
that those that were planted when the ground was 
warm did better than those planted in the early spring: 
I bave seen that and the result, 

Mr. Mason—Were they properly mnulehed ? 

Mr. Husmann—There was no mulebing. 

President Colman thought,the question was, When do 
we find the plant in the Sot condition for the change 
that takes place in transplanting, and when do we 
find the conditions most favorable to the plant? If 
the plant is taken up early in the fall it is apt to suf- 
fer in not haying all motion in the fluids of the plant 
terminated, and consequently the wood of the plant is 
not fully developed. . If. it is taken up late in the fall 
and planted out, it stands there alome for from three 
to five months, in the storms and changes of tempera- 
ture, with the soil,:perhaps, but indifferently brought 
into contact with the.roots;.and it seems to me that if 
taken up late in the fall, after the growth had been 
fully matured, and all motion in the sap: had ceased, 
and then carefully heeled in or placed in a proper cel- 
lar ‘till spring, the ground begam to warm, and the 
sunshine called its vital.pewers into action—it thus 
sustained a much less check than by ordinary fall 
planting. ‘ This position is somewhat modified by the 
general chaggeter of the plant in question, some being 
much more@iardy in themselves than others. The 
Catawba is of this easily injured class. 

Mr. Kelly expressed himself im favor of spring 
planting. ‘With cuttings it is different; planting them 
‘in. fall gave them a better chance of callusing and 
gives them a longer time to callus, and then they start 
a3 soon as the ‘season is proper for them to do it. 

Mr. Mason planted last spring seven and » half 
acres, plowed with five yoke of oxen, and a Michigan 
plow, followed by another plow, making a depth of 
about eighteen to twenty itiches in all; laid about 

ti of corn stalks for drainage, and purpose 
draining with tile three and a half to four feet deep. 
Norton and other free growers I planted 8x8; Ca- 
tawbe 6x8, and will train on trellis—a portion of the 
Catawbas I will graft in the spring. In regard to fall 
and spring planting the most serious objection that I 
have to spring planting is in the length of time they 
have to be out of the ground—the danger there is of 
their drying up in the planting out inthe drying winds 
we have in spring. An essential feature in order to 
succeed is always to have the plants me. 

Mr. Carew Sanders finds the time of taking up is of 
less importance than ALLOWING THE BARK TO SHRIVEL. 
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If they are kept heeled in well during the winter they 
will do; but whether in or out of the ground when the 
bark is shriveled, they seldom live. 

Mr. Husmann has found that cuttings callus by be- 
ing in bundles in a damp, dark place; this wad 
proved to my satisfaction last spring: a bundle of 
cuttings were overlooked at the time of the rest being 
planted out; they had callused and thrown out small 
roots; I thought they would die; I put them out in a 
careless manner, and not more than five died out of 
one hundred and fifty, and this was in May; and they 
made a better growth, and more of them pip than 
those planted out early in the spring; and this was 
found to be the ease with the Nortoa—it never grew 
from cuttings till two seasons ago a neighbor planted 
out one hundred cuttings of the Norton and got 
eighty-five. Last season, although so very bad, he 
planted out three thousand and got eight hundred of 
the finest plants; the soil was dug loose, and was rich 
vegetable mold. 

The President thinks it is always best to make cut- 
tings im the fall and allow them to callus during the 
winter. 

Mr. Kelly—I have found cuttings heat and mold in 
the centre of ‘the bunch and. be good on the outside ; 
if planted out in the fall they are in the dark and 
should callus as well as in a cellar. 

Mr. Husmann I put them always on their end in 
the ground and make the end of each touch the 
ground; the earth washes in around and they root bet- 

r than when single. 

Mr. Mason—lIs it necessary to have the cuttings 
well ripened? 

Mr. Husmann—In the grape it is, 

Mr. Payne—Would it do to make cuttings now and 
bury them? . 

President—It would. 

PRUNING AND SUBSEQUENT CULTURE. 

Mr.‘ Rommel, upon call, said that there was a differ- 
ence in pruning between poles and trellis. To com- 
mence with the first year, I let them grow, only 
keeping them clean. The second spring 1 cut them 
down to the two last good buds, and tie the two canes 
up to the poles; and this spring I open up the ground 
round the vine and cut off the surface roots four to 
five inches below the surface. If I don’t do this, all 
the growth will bein the surface roots, and the foot 
roots become weak. By cutting off the surface roots, 
the vine is not so liable to be injured by heat, drouth, 
moisture, or freezing, and the foot roots become much 
better developed, making a stronger and longer-lived 
vine; and if the surface roots remain, you injure them 
with the plow and spade in cultivation,which by impair- 
ing the quality of the juice, helpsthe rot. In digging 
acellar, I have found the foot roots seven feet deep. 
This gives good sound roots all in the deep, rich soil 

t undermost in the trenching, and makes a strong 

thy vine.’ According to the.strength of the vine, 
the second or third year I leave one cane about 
eighteen inches, and cut'tle Other back to two eyes.— 
This year I set my poles. When they commence to 
shoot in the spring, Poreak off all but two or three of 
the best; if many are left, they are small; on these 
shoots the blossoms, come— three clusters to each 
shoot; I then pinch off the last leaf above the bunch. 

Mr. Husmann— As I have taken“an opposite view of 


preparing the soil and pee yso it may bein the 
after management. If I keep the rich soil to the top, 
and plant only eight inches , the next spring the 
Management will differ from indieated by Mr. 


Rommel, and begin by leaving all the surface roots. 
The next spring I prune the same as Mr. R. As to 
pruning—summer pruning is of the greatest import- 
ance; and here I remark that Mr. Bright's idea of 
single cane and renewal system, struck me much, He 
Plants the rows six feet apart, and the plants two feet 
*@part in the rows, and has one vine to bear the one 
year and the other vine the next year; so as to have 
the vines make wood and frait every alternate year. 
The old system, as stated, requires a spur to be left 





for the next year’s bearing wood; the single cane sys- 
tem needs nv spur, but cuts off the bearing cane to 
produce wood the next year and fruit again the third 
year: The bearing cane is then pinched back at the 
last bunch, and all the laterals are stopped; thisco - 
centrates.all the energies of the vine into the fruit.— 
Tn pruning he leaves two buds, for fear of accident, 
one of which can be removed, and only fruits one cane, 
Under our present management, as given by Mr, 
Rommel, we leave six, eight, or ten eyes, according to 
the strength of the vine. The treatment indicated b 
Mr. Rommel as to summer management, and whic 
we have grtationt for several years, is much superior 
to the old method of leaving four to six leaves above 
the last bunch. Upon this matter of summer pruning 
there has been considerable discussion in the horticul- 
tural papers—the practice in most repute in Cincinna- 
ti being to leave five to six leaves above the last 
bunch, to draw sap to the fruit and to shade it; and 
they assert, that this pinching off the leaves must in- 
jure the fruit from being so near the bunch. I grant 
that this might be the case were the sboots fully de- 
veloped, but so far from that being the case we pinch 
off the terminal leaves as soon as the blossoms can be 
distinguished, This stopping causes new leaves to 
push at the axils of the clusters, which being also 
stopped at the second leaf causes that leaf to be very 
fully developed, and gives the greatest amount of 
shade just where wanted, that is over the cluster, and 
allows of the most perfect ventilation; but besides 
this, these axillary leaves being so much later in be- 
ing pushed, and having the vigor of the growth cen- 
tred in them, remain much longer on the vine than by 
the other method, which is essential to the size and 
quality of the fruit, as when the fruit is exposed it 
never ripens properly. The old leaves originally left 
on the shoot almost always drop, and leaves the bunch 
exposed at the time it needs shade most. 

Dr. Spalding—Another circumstance in which the 
renewal system is better than the old one is, that 
young wood bears finer fruit than old wood, and this 
vans insures the entire renewal of the wood. Is 
this not one of the ideas of the renewal system? 

Mr. Husmann—The theory tends undoubtedly te 
this; but Mr. Bright seems to adopt it more from the 
idea of getting the greatest quantity in the smallest 
space. 

Mr. Carew Sanders—Does the bunch and berry 
prove larger and better on new wood? 

Dr. Spalding—It is thought it makes a better qual- 
ity of wine. It has long been held that the fruit 
grown nearest the ground makes the richest wine.— 
The quality of the fruit is held to be improved. 

Mr. Husmann, by particular request, again stated 
the difference in the two methods of summer pruning 
as practiced in Cincinnati and Hermann, and then 
proceeded to notice, 

DISEASES AND REMEDIES. 

We are very much troubled with a grey or green 
worm, from a quarter to half an inch; they eat the 
young leaves and shoots of the vine, and sometimes 
the young bunches, and injure the growth and devel- 
opment of the whole plant very mach, and sometimes 
cause the grapes to ripen unequally. The pinching in 
at the first leaf, as before intimated, aids materially in 
preventing mildew and rot, which almost always at- 
tack the fruit when about the size of peas; and by 
throwing the energies of the plant into the fruit in- 
stead of the leaf formation, causes them to develop 
much more rapidly, and pute them beyond danger 
from those diseases. This pinching in, equalizes the 
shade, gives a much better means of ventilation— 
which is another preventative and remedy against 
disease. 


In answer to a question: Grapes cannot be grown 
in a healthy condition in a wet soil, so that thorough 
draining and deep cultivation are in some cases essen- 
tial to the prevention of the rot, and would help it in 
every stage. 

Dr. Morse stated, that he had visited the vineyard 
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of Mr. Massey at St. Clair. Mr. Massey had never 
bad the rot in his vines; his soil was high, a Httle in- 
elined to bake, and lying upon an open base, 
whieh seemed to insure # constant aud uniform drain- 
age, as was shown by the railroad cutting through the 
lands; the soil seems about two and a half to three 
feet above this gravel, which rests upon the ne eer 
limestone rock, somewhat mixed with sand. His cul- 
tivation seemed very careless, little done with the 
plow, and the vines generally growing among the 
grass; twelve to fifteen vines seem very old, are 
very hardy and healthy. Mr. Braches manures with 
leaf mold alone, and considers strong manures produc- 
tive of disease. 

Mr. Manwaring said the vine-growers in Hermann 
had almost entirely given up manure; it gives a 
strong growth in some instances in the early stages of 
the vine, but led to mildew and rot. Many used leaf 
mold to keep up the condition of the soil. 

Mr. Pettingill asked if there had been any trouble 
felt here by a small black insect that attacked the 
young growth? I find it upon almost all the eultiva- 
ted varieties of the cherry; and it is increasing on the 


grape. 
The Secretary has observed a black aphis that an- 
swers this description. 


WHICH VARIETIES? 

The President remarked, that upon the question of 
varieties he doubted if there was much to be said after 
the examination by the Association last fall. (We 
omit remarks, and refer to the Transactions of the 
Hermann Meeting published in October number of the 
“Valley Farmer.”| 


THE QUINCE 

Being in order, Mr. Pettingill openedby saying, he 
had no trouble in getting the trees, but had some con- 
siderable trouble in getting fruit. Had been accustomed 
in the East to see the trees loaded down with the fruit 
as fine and as fair as could be desired. Here it is lia- 
ble to be knotted, and is subject to blight similar to 
the Fire Blight in the pear. 

Question—W hat was the soil and clevations ? 

It was flat prairie soil. Bunker Hill is an elevation, 
with fine rich soil ten to twenty inches deep; was un- 
derdrained, In the same soil peaches are more liable 
to be winter or spring killed than on the upland in 
timbered country. The blight begins at the extremity 
of the limbs. They grow freely both in the tree and 
bush form—but I think the tree form most liable to 
blight, at least its effects are more powerfully felt from 
having only one stem. 

Mr. Huggins, of Illinois, had tried the quince, and 
= as much fruit as he would expect from the of 

e trees; had noticed the blight, but had not suffered 
so much from it; had been troubled with the borer, 
and thinks the quince more liable to itthan the apple; 
has hopes they will do well; set out 100, and thinks 
high, dry ground, beat. 

. Krausnick asked if the quince had been tried by 
any-of the members upon the pear stock ? 
r. Pettingill—It makes good crops upon the thorn. 

Mr. Manwaring—With us it does well, but does not 
make full crops; our only trouble is with a small worm, 
which destroys the leaves. The quince being at a 
considerable distance from the house, it was not ob- 
served till almost the whole of the leaves were de- 
stroyed ; they are not, however, so much cultivated 
among us as I think they deserve. 

The President was to hear such poor accounts 
from Illinois; he has always found it did not succeed 
80 well in low locations, but found that it generally 
succeeded well here upon elevated positions, such as 
we find so often in our county and on the Alton bluffs. 
I think it one ot the most profitable that can be 
raised upon high locations. Where this elevation is 
obtained, and proper care taken in planting, there is 
sy no more profitable crop than the quince. «Mr. 

m. Glasgow thinks the quince gives large returns 
per acre, and Mr. F. A. Quinette finds them succeed 





well, and prove a very profitable crop. I think that 
where the pear and the peach succeed, the quince will 
do so too. 

Dr. Spalding thinks the quince — a soil per- 
haps a little different from the peach; the situation 
requires to be elevated, but the soil requires to be rich 
—perhaps a sandy loam, with a.good depth of vege- 
table mold would be suitable. I have known a small 
quince orchard where, with few exceptions, it has 
borne a full crop every year: it seemed a variety be- 
tween the eand the Pear. It was certainly very 
fine, large, high flavored, pulpy and tender. I have 
two different times tried to get this variety, but failed; 
but bave no doubt of getting it. Thinks it will do on 
high lands:-where the soi) is not washed off, as it cer- 
tainly does best in rich soil; have seen the leaf worm 
spoken ot, which destroyed at least three-quarters of 
the leaves, and so exhausted the tree it could not ripen 
the fruit perfectly. The worm is large, have got them 
nearly as large as the finger, and gather them several 
times clean off during the season. It seems only in- 
jurious by its destruction of the foliage, but does not 
attack the limbs. 

Mr. Huggins remarked, that Mr. Pettingill’s experi- 
ments had reference to a special locality on the south 
side of Bunker Hill, Ill. He knew of some quinces on 
the north side of Bunker Hill that grew very well.— 
The quince does well upon small streams near the 
ocean, and perbaps salt would be good for them. 

Mr. Mason had read an account of the cultivation of 
the quince. in California. Salt had been applied to 
every alternate tree, and the trees blossomed and 
fruited, while the alternate trees without the salt, 
grew to the size of a cherry and fell to the ground. 

Dr. Spalding asked, If it would not be found good 
in Illinois to bring up a portion of the sub-soil to the 
surface? 

Mr. Pettingill would prefer bringing up sand to 
clay ; he has put four to six inches of sand in his gar- 
den, and found it did better. The clay in the soil is 
soapt to crust, and the sand helps this somewhat. 

Dr. Morse—In regard to the quince doing well 
where the peach does, I have found the roots of the 
peach travel far in search of nourishment, which the 
quince does not seem to do; and I think the quince 
makes rather a long tap root—I judge this from the 
ap ce of dwarf pears. 

r. Manwaring said, this may arise from the fact 
that stocks for dwarf pears were made from cuttings 
to a very large extent, and of the Auger variety ; but 
the quince cultivated for its fruit, the Orange or Portu- 
gal quince had not this tendency to the same extent. 

Mr. Mason, in answer to a question: The best dis- 
tance is 8x10 feet, and grow in the tree form. 

The President has seen a quince tree like a medium 
sized apple tree, and thinks the quince needs stronger 
= than the peach, and might be manured with bene- 

t. 


Soar-Sups— Ed. Valley Farmer: What a great 
waste it is to throw away soap-suds! Not one 
family in a thousand applies them, as it ought, 
to the grape vines, fruit trees, roses or vegetables 
in the garden. When applied, they cause 4 
mort luxuriant growth, and the plants present a 
fresh, healthy appearance. The fertilizing 
properties of soap-suds are enormous, and those 
who have tried them one season will never let 
them be wasted afterwards. Let them be ap- 
plied to the plants just after sunset. For cur- 
rants, grapes, dwarf fruit trees, roses, &c. we 


know of nothing superior to soap-suds to in- 
duce a fine growth, 


Alton, Ii. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 


Trou and Trout Ea ina 
Rig. st iad 


Three of us started from Southville, on a pis- 
eatory and not a piratical tramp, about seven 
o’clock in the morning—an April morning.— 
Nature had spread an umbrella of clouds over 
head, and the rain of the previous day had dark- 
ened and deepened the water so that we had to 
fish with bait instead of the fly. 

Our path ran through the valley of the Ots- 
quaga, which is enlivened by a beautiful brook, 
made classical by a literary voluptuary in his 
contributions to our first-class magazines. He 
is the greatest fieher in all the country, and 
when he cannot catch trout, amateurs should 
not attempt the impossible task. He is, to all 
intents and purposes, a modern Isaac Walton— 
having his leisure, his culture, his whims and 
oddities, and his poetical taste. He has made 
himeelf familiar with the writings of the ‘““Com- 
plete Angler,” “Frank Forester’s Fish and Fish- 
ing,” and every other work on the subject wor- 
thy of notice. 

This accomplished old bachelor, whom I shall 
call Frank, accompanied us. He carried on his 
right shoulder a long lithe rod, and in his left 
hand he bore an umbrella. Unlike his great 





prototype, he carried the worms he used for bait . 


in a tin box and not in his mouth. 
On our way to the trout wells, we threw in 


our hooks here and there, feeling the pulse of’ pect to their diet. 


the throbbing streamlet in order to find out the 
prospects hid in the husk of the future ; but the 
coming events did not cast any shadows before. 
A chattering, angry little saw mill had sprinkled 
the water with dust, and the mailed aristocracy 
of the stream had retired to their crystal palaces 
in disgust utterly refusing to look at the vul- 
gar worms dropped so daintily before them. 
All experienced fishermen know that brook 
trout are the most sensitive and fastidious crea- 
tures that inhabit the waters. It is true they 
are quick and impulsive, and when in the mood 


they will leap out of the water, even to bite ata 
fly; they are plucky, too, and will repeat their 
efforts to gratify their alimentatives at the risk 
of tiery, future punishment. 

Frank said the fish would not bite, but he 
continued to dimple the pools with his hook, 
and I determined to stroll through the woods 
while the trout tried his patience. The brook 
was my companion cheering me with its smiling 
face and silvery laughter, and I thought I could 
interpret its liquid language as it ran whisper- 
ing to the virgin grass’ upon its banks, kissing 
the young flowers that blushed like coy maid- 
ens, murmuring among the antiquated branches 
that intercepted its progress, and shouting over 
the rocky dams in its pathway. 

Scarcely had I commenced my journey when 
a shout of triumph brought me back to the dam 
from which I started; our Walton had caught 
a large trout and was leading him gently along 
with the current to the little green island in the 
middle of the stream. The act was performed 
so delicately and so gracefully, and with eo 
much courtesy that the most refined and sensi- 
tive of fishes need not be ruffled with a sense 
of humiliation ; indeed any fish would be a fool 
not to be caught by the tempting morsel he had 
provided for his hook. The worm was a fail- 
ure—a common bait fit only for the plebian 
chubs and sun-fish—and he threw it away for 
the luxurious little tidbit, a miniature lobster, 
but commonly called a crab. Our splendid 
captive saw the delicacy, and, with that taste 
and discernment characteristic of his class, he 
seized his treasure and was taken in the very 
act. Alexander Smith says the Devil can catch 
the shrewdest of sinners when he baits his 
hook with a beautiful limb—so the fisher can 
catch the wary trout when he knows how to 
select the choice viands from the larder of na- 
ture. He must be wise enough to adapt his 
i bait to the appetite of his victim. Fishes, es- 
i pecially trout, are sometimes particular in res- 
Unlike Luther (a fisher of 
men), they are not always ready to go to the 
“diet of worms.” 

Frank has just caught another great trout, 
leading him gently by the nose and landing 
him safely on the island. 

The two prisoners of war are anchored in a 
tiny rivulet which tantalizes them with life 
without giving them liberty. 

What the gazelle is among beasts, and the 
oriole among birds—the trout is among fishes. 
The lines of grace and beauty so gratifying to 
the poet and the artist culminate in absolute 
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perfection in the trout. The perfect symmetry, 
the harmonious blending of colors, the graceful 
motions of this exquisite of the brook, give it 
a value of great price. to all who look at it with 
appreciative eyes, Look at its large round eyes, 
orbs of light that never set; its snow-white 
belly ; its. sides clad in mail of rainbow hue, 
dotted with pink stars set in sky-blue tints, 
and its brown-green back decorated with dark 
hieroglyphics that, look like music notes mixed 
with the Hebrew alphabet, Perhaps it is the 
unpublished music that the brook sings forever 
in the ear of the listening earth, . There isa 
happy blending of snow and sunshine, and star 
and sky color in the cuticle of the trout, 

‘Look here,” said our king fisher, or rather 
king of fishermen, ‘Do you see that dim, shad- 
owy, little fellow about the size of a minnow? 
I gave an affirmative nod, “Well,” he con- 
tinued, “that is a young trout, it ran away from 
home because it was afraid of its parente— 
they know what is good to eat, and do not hes- 
itate to.devour each other. I should like to 
secure it for, bait.” 

The effort, was. made with a quick hand to 
catch the baby trout; but it darted awift as a 
thought without wrinkling the face of the water, 
and thus escaped the torturing impalement. 

“EF wish I could find a young mouse,” re- 
marked Frank; ‘‘grasshoppers are good—flies 
are better—but mouse flesh isa delicacy so rich 
and so rare, the way the trouts jump at it is a 
caution to Chinamen.” 

As I before observed, the saw-dust in the 
stream—-and I may add. the coldness of the wa- 
ter, and the great abundance of fish food, made 
it exceedingly difficult to lure the finny tenants 
of the flood from their hiding places, The two 
were sufficient fora meal for two persons, and 
Frank with hig characteristic generosity deter- 
mined to give. one to a sick lady in the neigh- 
borhood and cook .the other for himself and 
the writer. It was something like making two 
bites of a cherry, but we had the pleasure of 
seeing, a bachelor who keeps bachelor’s hall 
prepare the nice bit for the table, A small 
cooking stove was soon playing off its pyro- 
technic tricks, as though a whole Fourth of 
July had condensed a celebratiom within its 
iron walls; a tin kettle sat simmering over the 
nest of flame; a tiny coffee pot breathed the per- 
fume of the East, brewing the delicious Mocha 
until the air was redolent with fragrance that 
would have made a Turk danee with delight. 

When the fire-works and the water-works 
were well on the way, our bachelor, who is his 


| 





own Biddy, spread a snow-white cloth upon 
the table; placed two plates, two cups with 
saucers,’ and two knives and forks, one. salt- 
dish/and two spoons, upon the table, These 
eating instruments were soon followed by a nice 
loaf of white wheat bread, a dish of butter 
pny 4 with luxurious freshness, a bow! of su- 
gar b might have been sifted h the 
winds with the snow last winter, if judged by 
its whiteness. The trout which had been be- 
headed, and disemboweled, and neatly cleansed 
with water, was next taken in hand. A skew- 
er was thruet through its fat body, exposing its 
orange-tinted flesh. Jt was then placed in front 
of a hed of live coals and roasted in true hun- 
ter’s fashion. A little salt was sprinkled upon 
it, and in a few moments the most delicious 
morsel was cooked and ready for the plate and 
the palate. My host feared that his mode of 
cooking the trout would not suit my taste, 
sinee most persons prefer such delicacies fried 
in butter; but hunger is good sauce, and hearty 
eating is a compliment to cooks, It was a din- 
ner long to be remembered ; a dinner well earn- 
ed, well cooked, and easily digested. 

Burchard, the distinguished revivalist being 
asked to invoke a blessing at a public table, 
asked the Lord to give the guests speedy wait- 
ers, sharp appetites, plenty to eat, and good 
digestion. e had not that reverend gentle- 
man to ask the blessing; but ‘we had all he 
prayed for, 

Shut in-doors by a rain-storm (there had 
been a parenthesis made iy the weather for our 
accommodation, it having rained just before and 
immediately after our fishing excursion,) 1 had 
a fine chance to read the news, 

This Bachelor’s Hall is a most tempting 
place to visit. The library is small but select, 
the proprietor’s-scrap books form a miniature 
library of the cream of choice reading—songs, 
stories, sermons, essays, lectures, criticisms, 
anecdotes, and everything needed to fill up the 
chinks and crevices of spare’ moments’; and 
the bachelor himself is a well-read man—a 
walking encyclopedia of poetry, history, and 
philosophy, G, W..B, 


Keep Moving. 

Don’t give up if'you happen to fail in any- 
ing you undertake.. Try it. again. Try it 6 
hundred times, if you don’t,eucceed before, and 
all the while be studying to see if yon have not 
failed through some negligence and oversight of 
your own. Don’t throw down your oars and 
drift stern foremost, because the tide is against 

ou, .The tide don’t always run one way.— 

ever. anchor because the wind don’t happen to 
be fair. Beat to windward and gain all you 
can until it changes. If you get to the bottom 
of the wheel, hang on. core think of letting 
go. The next.turn will bring you.on top. 

Are Py in debt? don’t let time wear off the 
edge of the obligation. Economize, work hard- 
er, and spend less, and hurry out. Does misfor- 
tune overtake you? don’t sit down and mope, 
and let, her walk over you... Put on more. steam 
--drive ahead, and get out of the way. If you 
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meet obstacles in your path, climb over, dig un- 
der, or go around them—never turn back. Is 
it stormy to-day? you ‘don’t better matters by 
whining and growling. Be good-natured; take 
it easy—the sun will shine to-morrow. 

Do you lose a few dollars by a bad specula- 
tion ? never think of collecting a coroner’s in- 
quest about your dead body. n’t put on the 
sulks and long faces because money is not so 
plentiful as uanal ; such a course won’t add a 
single dollar to the circulating medium. Keep 
in good humor; laugh yourself, and do some- 
thing to make others laugh. There’s more 
health in one good hearty laugh than in a doz- 
en glasses of rum. Be happy, and impart ha 
piness to others. Keep moving, look aloft. 
as prudent as you please, but don’t bleach out 
your hair, and pucker your face into wrinkles 
ten years ahead of time by a self-inflicted fit of 
the dismals. 





THE NUTMEG, 


The Nutmeg being an ar- 
ticle used in every family, 
we have thought a short 
description of it, and of the 
tree that produces it, would 
prové interesting to our 
young readers, The above 
engraving will convey some 
intelligence of its appear- 
anceon the tree. It is thus 
described ; 

+ i The Nutmeg tree attains 
the hight of thirty feet. The bark of the trunk 
is a reddish brown, that of the young branches 
is of a- bright green color. The leaves are near- 
ly elliptical, pointed, undulated, obliquely ner- 

; on the upper side of a bright green, on 
the under whitish ; the male and female flow- 
ers are on different trees. 

The flowers of both are small, white, bell- 
shaped, and without'any calyx; the embryo 
fruit appearing at the bottom of the female flow- 
era in the form of a little reddish knob. The 
female flowers grow on slender peduncles, two 
or three together, but it is rare that more than 
one flower in each bunch comes to maturity and 
produces fruit; this resembles in appearance 
and size a smal! peach, but it is rather more 

inted at. both ends. The outer coat is about 

alf an inch thick when ripe, at which time it 
bursts at the ‘side ‘and discloses the spices. 
These are: 

The Mace, having the appearance of a leafy 
net-work, of a fine red color, which seems the 
brighter by being contrasted with the shinin 
black-of the shell that it surrounds. In gineral, 
the more brilliant its hue, the better is its qual- 
ity, This is laid to dry in the shade for a short 
space: but if dried too much, a great part of 
its flavor is eae, evaporation, while it is also 
more apt to b in packing. On the other 
hand, if packed too moist, it either ferments or 
pe ew eee, After bali dried, it is packed 
in bags and pressed together very tightly. 

* Toe Nuruve.-The chell is ion pes hard- 
er than that of a filbert, and could not, in the 








state in which it is gathered, be broken without 
injuring the nut. On that account the nuts are 
suceessively dried in the sun, and then by fire 
heat till the kernel shrinks so much as to rattle 
in the shell, which is then easily broken, , After 
this, the nuts are soaked three times in sea wa- 
terand lime, They are then laid in a heap 
where they heat and get rid of their superfluous 
moisture by evaporation.. This process is pur- 
sued to preserve the substance and flavor of 
the but as well as to destroy its vegetative pow- 
er. Dry lime is the best package for pateneat, 
There are two varieties, the royal and the 
reen, The royal is the largest, and it pro- 
uces mace longer than the nut; on the nut of 
the green the mace only reaches half-way down. 
A good nutmeg should be Jarge, round and 
heavy, of a light gray color, and finely marbled 
in the cross section. 
Oil of nutmegs is obtained by pressure from 
the broken kernels ; a pound of them generally 


yields three ounces of oil. According to Neu- 
mann’s experiments, the oi] produced is one- 
third the weight of the nutmeg. It is yellow, 


of the consistence of tallow, and of a pleasant 
smell, This is a fixed oil, but a transparent, 
volatile off may likewise be obtained by distil- 
lation in proportion of one thirty-second part of 
the weight of nutmeg used, 

The nutmeg is likewise a native of the Mol- 
lucas, and after the possession of these islands 
by the Dutch, was, like the clove, jealously 
made an object of strict monopoly. Actuated 
by this narrow-minded policy the Dutch en- 
deavored to extirpate the nutmeg tree from all 
the islands except Bandy; but it is said that 
the wood pigeon has often been the unintentional 
means of thwarting this monopolizing spirit by 
conveying and dropping the fruit beyond these 
limits. Thus disseminated, the plant has been 
always more widely diffused than the clove. 
This tree grows in several islands of the East- 
ern Ocean, in the southern part of nae: prnien 
sulas of India, and has been introdu into 
the anritine and some ember ya ° It ae 
for a long time supposed, that, though the plant 
could be transplanted, the peculiar aroma of the 
nut, which gives to the tree its commercial val- 
ue, was weakened, if not entirely lost, when re- 
moved from ite native soil, and that, as a spice- 
producing tree, it, as well as the clove, was con- 
fined to the same narrow locality to which the 
clove was said to be restricted. In Sumatra, 
however, it has been successfully cultivated to 
a large extent. Sir Thomas Raffles gives an 
account of the plantation at Bencoolen in 1820: 
“Out of the number of 1€0,000 nutmeg trees,” 
he writes, ‘one-fourth are in full bearing, ‘and 
although their culture may be more expensive, 
their luxuriance and produce are considered 
fully equal to those of the Moluccas. San- 
guine hopes are entertained that the clove and 
the nutmeg will one day be perfectly acclimated 
in the tropical regions of the Western Hem- 


isphere. 
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KIND MANNERS. 
“Will yon lend me your knife to sharpen my 


neil, George ?” asked little Mary Green of her | 


rother, who was sitting at the opposite side of 
the table. 

George drew the knife from his pocket and 
pushed it rudely towards her, saying at the 
same time, “Now, don’t cut your fingers off.” 

The knife fell upon the floor, and, as it was 
evening, it took Mary some minutes to find it, 
and here her peer made no — cage 
ance. He was studying a geograp y lesson for 
the next day, and seemed to very much en- 
gaged with it. At length he closed his book, 
and at last exclaimed : 

“Well, I am glad that lesson is learned.” 

' “And now will you please to show me how to 
do this sum before you begin to study again?” 
said Mary, who been some time puzzling 
over a sum in substraction, which appeared to 
be very difficult. ' 

“You are big enough to do your own sums, I 
should think, Miss Mary,” was the answer. 

“Let me see. What! this simple question? 
You must be stupid, if you cannot do that.— 
However, I suppose I must help you, Give me 
the pencil.” 

The sum was soon explained quite to Mary’s 
satisfaction, and several hints were given her as 
to those which followed, which prevented her 
meeting with further difficulty. 

Her brother did not mean to be unkind. He 
loved to help her. It was only his manner 
which seemed harsh and cross. Presently his 
mother took her sewing and sat down at the ta- 
ble where her children were studying. Geo 
wished for the large dictionary which was in the 
book-case at the farther end of the room, and 
he took the lamp and went to look for it, leav- 
ing his mother and sister to sit in darkness un- 
til his return, 

“This is impolite, George,” said his mother ; 
“there is another lamp upon the mantel-piece, 
which you can light if you wish to use one.”’ 

George made no reply, but instantly ree 
the lamp and lighted another. After finding 
the dictionary he returned to his seat and has- 
tily blew out the lamp, instead of placing the 
extinguisher over the flame. The disagreeable 
smell of the oil filled the room, and his father, 
who was sitting near, reading the newspaper, 
looked up and said: 

“You are impolite again, my son. Have you 
not often been told that it is not good manners 
to blow out a lamp in that way ?” 

“T can’t always think about manners,” re- 
plied George, rather rudely. 

.“ And yet they are of great consequence, 

. & person whose intentions are really 

ood, and who desires to be of use to his fellow 

ings, may impair his usefulness very much 
by harsh and unkind manners.” 

“If we do what is right, father, I should not 
think it much matter how we did it.” 

“You are mistaken, George. It makes a vast 
difference in the amount of good we perform. I 
will tell you of a little instance which will show 
you the truth of this. I visited, this morning, 
a very poor woman in the neighborhood. y 








means did not enable me to do a great deal for 
her relief, but, for the little I gave her, she ap- 
peared deeply grateful, Finding that she had 
formerly been employed as a washerwoman by 
a gentleman whose office is near mine, and 
whom I know to be wealthy and benevolent, I 
asked why she did not apply to him for some 
relief. The tears came into her eyes as she re- 
plied: 

“Indeed, sir, I know the gentleman is very 
kind, and he has helped me before this when 
things went hard; but, indeed, I would rather 
suffer than go to him; he has such a harsh 
way of speaking to a poor body. A kind word 
isa g thing, sir; it comforts the troubled 
heart. A penny from some, sir, is worth a dol- 
lar from others.” 


OUR FARMERS. 


Their homes are their castles—their hearthstone a 
throne; 

They rule with no sceptre the kingdoms they own; 

The stalks and the vines, and the fruit-bearing tree, 

Are subjects that bend not to tyrants the knee; 


But bend with the weight of the orchard and field, 
Ever loyal and faithful, a harvest to yield. 

No planning and plotting among them is known— 

No traitor the sovereign would strike from his throne. 





He stands, ’midst his acres of grass, wheat and maize, 
Like Crusoe, “the monarch of all he surveys.” 
His banks are the earth-banks that stand on his farm: 
The banks that are safe whgn the pazics alarm. 


The stock is the cattle—not fancy'in breed: 
The suAnzs are the plow-snares .that score for the © 
seed— 

Not quoted on ’Chan 


in the broker’s array; 
But shares on which 


ature will dividends pay. 


Their banks are not those that the widows condemn; 
No officers pilfer deposits from them ; 

If small the potatoes that in them are found, 

Yet none are as small as we find out of ground. 


The farmer with appetite ever can eat 

The bread on his table, “as good as the wheat ;” 
And, loving most dearly his wife, he may utter, 

“My bread and my wife! I'll not have any but her !” 


With juice of the apple, the wife then may fill 

The glass in which lingers no tremors or ill; 

And she may respond that, whatever betide hey, 
Most happy she’ll be with her husband beside her! 


There’s many a hearth where the embers are glowing; 

There’s many a heart with its joys overflowing ; 

The hearths and the hearts from the world’s rude 
alarms, 

Are safe in the homes that are reared on our farms. 


a 


As daylight can be seen through very small 
holes, so little things will illustrate a person’s 
character. Indeed, character consists in little 
acts, and honorably performed ; daily life be- 
ing the quarry from which we build it up, and 
rough-hewn the habits that form it. 


The road ambition travels is too narrow for 
friendship, too crooked for love, too rugged for 
honesty, and too dark for science. 
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For the sting of a bee, apply spirits of turpentine. 
This curesinstantly. Hartshorn is also very good. 





Sxiwuine Mitx.—A countrywoman says: The wise 
man, in enumerating the times and seasons, made no 
mention of the time to skim milk; yet, nevertheless, 
there is a time—a right time, too—and that is just as 
the milk begins to sour in the bottom of the pans.— 
Then the cream is all at the surface, and should at 
once be removed, with as little of the milk as possible. 
If allowed to remain until the acid reaches the cream, 
it impairs it in quality. The housewife or dairymaid 
who thinks to obtain a greater quantity by allowing 
the milk to stand beyond that time, labors under a 
most eggregious mistake. Any one who doubts this 
has only to try it to prove the truth of this assertion. 
' Milk should be looked to at least three times a day. 


To Make A Lemon Piz out or Tornirs.—Take 
a turnip and pare and boil it, and a teaspvonfull of 
tartaric acid, and a cup of sugar; season and bake as 
an apple pie. 


Maverra Caxe.—Whisk four fresh eggs until they 
are as light as possible, then, continuing still to whisk 
them, throw in by slow degrees the following ingredi- 
ents in the order in which they are written: Six 
ounces of dry, pounded and sifted sugar; six of flour, 
also dried and sifted; four ounces of butter, just dis- 
solved, but not heated; the rind of afresh lemon; and 
the instant before the cake is molded, beat well in the 
third of a teaspoonfull of carbonate of soda; bake i 
an hour in a moderate oven. In this, as in all compo- 
sitions of the same nature, observe particularly that 
each portion of butter must be beaten into the mixture 
until no appearance of it remains before the next is 
added; and if this be done, and the preparation be 
kept light by constant and light whisking, the cake 
will be as good, if not better, than if the butter were 
creamed. Candied citron can be added to the paste, 
but it is not needed. 


To Roast Ducxs.—Put into the bodies a seasoning 
of boiled onions mixed with minced sage, salt, peppér 
and a slice of butter. Cut off the pinions ai the first 
joint from the bodies, truss the feet behind the backs, 
and roast the birds at a brisk fire, but do not place 
them sufficiently near to be scorched ; baste them con- 
stantly, and when the breasts are well plumped, and 
the steam from them draws towards the fire, dish and 
serve them quickly with a little good brown gravy 
poured round them, and some also in a tureen. Young 
ducks, half an hour; full sized, from three quarters 
to one hour. ~ 


Biack Dre ror Linen anv Corron.—A good dye 
for linen and cotton may be made by immersing the 
cloth in a solution of sulphate of iron (or the iron 
liquor of commerce) until saturated; hang it to dry, 
but it must not be wrung; and when dry take a suffi- 
cient quantity of logwood and make a strong decoc- 
tion; strain it through a sieve, again boil the liquor, 
immerse the prepared cloth and keep it boiling for 
half an hour. 


To Bou an Ox Toneux.—Put it into cold water 
for a few hours, and then boil slowly. Two or three 
carrots and a bunch of savory herbs, added after the 
seum has been removed, will improve it. Simmer till 
it is very tender, when the skin will peel from it easily. 
A dried tongue will take nearly four hours to boil ten- 
der; an unsmoked one about an hour less. 


To Cuzan Paint THat 1s Nor Varnisnep. — Put 
upon a plate some of the best whiting; have ready 
some clean warm water and a piece of flannel, when 
dip it into the water and squeeze nearly dry; then 








take as much whiting as will adhere to.it, apply it to 
the paint, when a little rabbing will instantly remove 
any dirt or grease; wash well off with water and rub 
dry with asoft cloth. Paint thus cleaned looks equal 
to new, and, without doing the least injury to the 
most delicate color, it will preserve the paint much 
longer than if cleaned with soap; and it does not re- 
quire more than half the time usually occupied in 
cleaning. 


Rice Dumpiines.—Pick and wash a pound of rice, 
and boil it gently in two quarts of water till it becomes 
dry, keeping the pot well covered, and not stirring it. 
Then take it off the fire and spread it out to cool on 
the bottom of an inverted sieve, loosening the grains 
lightly with a fork, that all the moisture may evapor- 
ate. Pare a dozen pippius, or some large juicy apples, 
and scoop out the core... Then fill up the cavity with 
marmalade, or with lemon and sugar. Cover every 
apple all over with a thick coating of the boiled rice. 
Tie up each in a separate cloth, and put them into a 
pot of cold water. .They will require about an hour 
and a quarter after they begin to boil, perhaps longer. 


Poacuep Egos.—Poached eggs make several ex- 
cellent dishes; but poaching them is rather a delicate 
operation, as in breaking the egg into the water, par- 
ticular care must be taken to keep the white round 
the yolk. The best way is to open thesmall end of the 
egg witha knife, When the egg is done—it must be 
very soft—it should be thrown into cold water, where 
it may b@pared, and its appearance improved, before 
it is dished up. Poached eggs are served up upon 
spinach or stewed endive, or alone, with rich gravy, 
or with stewed onions, They may also be fried in oil 
until they are brown, when they form a good dish with 
rich gravy. 


For Ruaevumatism.—One-half ounce of pulverized 
saltpetre, one-half ounce of camphor, mixed in one- 
half a pint of sweet oil. Bathe the parts affected before 
a fire or hot stove. 


To Perrume Linen. — Rose leaves dried in the 
shade or at about four feet from a stove, one pound; of 
cloves, carraway seeds and allspice, of each one ounce; 
pound in a mortar or grind im a mill; dried salt, a 
quarter of a pound; mix all these together and put 
the compound into little bags. 


Sort GincerBreap.—One cupfull of molasses, one 
of sour cream, three cupfulls of flour, two eggs, one 
teaspoonfull of soda, one of ginger. 


Sore Turoat.—It has been ascertained by experi- 
ment that good fresh yeast, taken internally, is a 
sovereign remedy for putrid sore throat. It gives al- 
mostinstant relief. 


Pre Crust.—Take one pint of buttermilk, one large 
teacup of lard, one teaspoonfull of salt, one teaspoon- 
full of saleratus, and flour enough to form a dough.— 
Mix the lard and flour by rubbing them together; 
then add the other ingredients, knead well, and it is 
ready to roll out. Tender and good. 


Linmwent vor Sprains and Broises.—A raw egg 
well beaten, half pint of vinegar, an ounce of spirits 
of turpentine, a quarter of an ounce of spirits of wine, 
and a quarter of an ounce of spirits of camphor. These 
ingredients to be mixed together, first dissolving the 
camphor in the spirits of wine; then put the mixture 
in a bottle and shake well together, after which it is 
to be corked downtightly. In half an hour it will be 
fit for use. 


JumaB_es witnout Eaes.—Two cups sugar, one of 
butter, one of milk and water, one teaspoonfull essence 
lemon, one do. cream tartar, half do. soda. 


In making syrup for any kind of preserves, one gill 
of water to each pound of sugar is enough. 
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Only Fifty Cents. < 

Recollect that new subscribers will be furnished 
with the Vauuex Farmer commencing with this 
number to the end of the year for Fifty Cents. We 
wish each of our subscribers would send one name at 
these rates. How many of them will do it? All ac- 
knowledge it is cheap at One Dollar a year, but this 
is much cheaper. We think the present number alone 
is worth to every reader Fifty Cents—and we believe 
many of our readers will think so. 





Tue Froirr Cror.—The prospect of the fruit crop 
is most flattering. Never have we seen such a prom- 
ise of fruit in this part of the West before, On low 
land, as well as high, all kinds of fruit trees are lodd- 
ed. Gooseberries, strawberries, &c. are very abund- 
ant. The poor as well as the rich can have a supply 
of fruit of all kinds this year, it will be so cheap. 
Fruit is a great luxury, and we are glad to see it 
abundant and within the reach of all. 





. 

Sv. Louis Counry Hortioutrura, Socisety.—We 
are happy to state that a Society was chartered by the 
Legislature of Missouri, last winter, by the above 
nume—that regular weekly meetings are held and in- 
teresting discussions on horticultural subjects are had. 
The meetings are held at. the office of the St. Louis 
Agricultural and Mechanical Association, on Fifth 8t. 
at 10 A.M. every Saturday, and all interested in Hor- 
ticulture are invited to attend. 





Tas Wuear Cror.— From every quarter of the 
West, we have the most favorable accounts of the 
growing wheat. The past winter has been a very 
favorable one for this crop. The weather was unusu- 
ally dry and not subject to those extremes of cold and 
heat which are generally experienced. An immense 
harvest awaits the reapers and cradles.. On account 
of the great number of our laboring population be- 
coming for the time being soldiers, we fear labor will 
be high and laborers scarce. Farmers should com- 
mence cutting and securing their wheat a week or ten 
days earlier than usual. A larger yield and better 
wheat will be the result. 





Prospscts oF tHe AgricuLtuRist.—The prospect 
of an abundant yield of farm produce for the land 
sown, is now evident. But what of the price? in- 
quire all. We think that the price of all the staple 
articles will be high. There has been an immense 
drain of hands from the country to carry on the war 
now fairly begun, There will be fewer hands to cul- 
tivate and harvest than usual, and less land by far on 
the whole will be tilled. Large standing armies are 
great consumers and no producers, and # vast amount 
of provisions will be required to sustain them. There 
is also a prospect of war in Europe, and in that event 
American food will be required there. 

We think the prospects for good prices are flatter- 





ing, and we urge our readers to produce all they can, 
to bestow better cultivation than usual upon all their 
crops, so as to get the largest possible yield. ‘here 
will be as much food used as there ever has been, and 
there will be more than a hundred thousand less pro- 
ducers from both sections. of our country, The small 
Navy bean, buckwheat, and some varieties of corn 
may yet be planted. Put every acre into something 
provided you can bestow the proper atteation upon it. 





AGRICULTURAL Mextine.—-At the annual. meeting 
of the Marion County Agricultural Society, held at 
the Court House in Salem, on Saturday the 6th inst., 
the following persons were elected officers for the en- 
suing year: Reuben Chance, President. B. Metcalf, 
Jas, Wilson, A. J, Pearcy, A. Shanafelt, Vice-Prest’s, 
E, L. Merritt, Rec. Sec’y. J.8S. Martin, Treasurer. 
J.P. Huff, J. J. Bennett, W. Perryman, W. D. Van- 
sant, Managers. 

The Board adjourned to meet on Saturday, May 
4th, 1861. A full attendanee is earnestly desired, es- 
pecially of the members of the old Board, as there is 
much business of importance to transact. 





[Written for the Valley Farmer.]} 

Crops in Daviess County, Missouri.—Our pros- 
pects are flattering for crops. The fall and spring 
wheat, rye and oats, look remarkably well. The corn 
crop is generally planted, and is making its appear- 
ance above ground, looking hetilthy—a large crop 
being planted. Everything looks as though the farm- 
er was to be amply rewarded for his labor, 

There could not be better prospects for all kinds of 
fruit, with the exception of peaches; and al! peach 
limbs that laid under the heavy snow of last winter 


are full of bloom. 

Taking all things into consideration, Mr. Editor, if 
our country was acting as near right as old dame Na- 
ture we certainly would be blessed above all people, 

Gallatin, Mo. May 6, 1861. J. SMALL, 





[Written forthe Valley Farmer.] 

Asstracrt From Mergoro.ogicaL TABLES, RE- 
CORDED ror Manca, 1861, ny B. P. Hanan, NEAR 
Luray, Cuark Co, Mo.—QObservations are made at 
7 o'clock A. M., 2 o’clock P.M. and 9 o’clock P.M.; 
but the following will show only the observations 
made at'2 o’clock P.M. 
Wind from N. W., on thirteen days, 

ad 8. W. “ 


“ five 
“ 8. “ two “as 
“ N, “ one “ 
“ B. “ one “ 
“ 8. EB. “ eight “ 
“ N. EB. “ one “ 


Highest wind on 22d—35 miles per hour. 

Still on 10th. 

Warmest days, 25th and 28th—66° above sero. 

Coldest day, 20th—31° above zero. 

Average degree of heat, 49 62-100ths © above zero Fab. 

Rain in solid depth, 3 69-100ths inches. It rained on 
the 2d, 22d, 25th, 26th, 28th, 29th, and 31st. The 
rain from the 22d to the 31st was almost continu- 
al, and all that fell, except } inch on the 2d. 

It snowed 15-100ths of an inch deep on the night of 
the 8th. 

Entirely clear three days. 

Entirely cloudy nine days. 

Half, or more than half cloudy, on sixteen days. 
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Barnum’s 8t. Louis Hotel. 


Persons visiting St. Lonis, and wishing to sto 

the best Hotel in the city, are recommended to call ee 
“Barnum’s” corner of Walnut and Second Streets.— 
‘The very best accommodations are always afforded, 
and no one who visits the Hote! once, will fail'to call 
-again when visiting the‘city. The table is always 
loaded with all that the p ¢an desire, and the 
rooms are large, neat, and furnished in the best man- 
ner. Indeed, every one fecls that he is at homé here, 
and leaves with regret. Messrs. Barnum & Fogg, the 
accomplished proprietors, spare no pains or expense 
to maintain the exalted reputation which they have 
so deservedly earned as conductors of the largest, 
fiaest and best Hotel in the West. 
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MISSOURI MINING COMPANY, 


Inconroraten Fusayary 22, 1861. 
CAPITAL STOCK,: - / - -., - $500,000. 


This Company is formed for the purpose Of advanc- 
ing the great mining interests~of our State. We do 
pe fess to be gov BAe Pilagthropic 

ves in initiating this Is enterprie @ believe that 
the stock can be madeé'to arge dividends, and at 
the same time more real accomplishedand great- 
er progress made in developing and making known 
the astonishing mineral wealth of Missouri, than by 
the use of five times the amount of our capital invested 
in any other business. 

We shall make the office of our Company a com- 

lete “en bureau of the mineral resources of the 

tate, ave power under our charter to purchase 
and sell eared lands wherever located in Missouri.— 
Great inducements will be offered to capitalists and 
olen 1% 4 adventurers who desire to purchase and work 
Paying mines by dealing with this Company. 

e respectfully solicit the attention of al who have 
mineral lands for sale to send us a statement of the 
same, describing the kinds of minerals on their lands, 
the number of acres, the location, and the lowest cash 
price they are willing to take for said lands, 

We shall work only such mines as pay largely, but 
shall open and prove most of the lands we sell. The 
books for subscription to the stock are now open at 
the office of the Company, Main street, north-west 
corner of Locust, overthe Merohunts’ Bank. Entrance 
No, 21 Locust street. All who feel an interest in this 
business, and have money, will do well to call and 
subscribe, Those wishing stock living out of the city, 
can secure itby inclosing ten per cent. of the amount 
wanted to the President or Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry D. Bacon, Esq.; B. M. Lynch, Esq.; Matthew 
Butler, Esq.; Josepb Lathrop, Esq.; Joseph P. Wil- 
kinson, Esq.; Alfred Clapp, Esq.; 5 Sibagh ‘ayne, Wsq.; 
L. B. Harwood, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Henry D. Bacon, Joseph P. Wilkinson. 
Aurrep Cuapp, President. 
M. Borer, Treasurer. 
N.B. The shares are $25 each, paid in full without 
$200,000 
of the stock bas already been taken. All who have 
spare funds, even for a temporary investment, will 
find this a favorite stock, as shares can always be con- 
verted without loss. {may’61 





GREAT NATIONAL ROUTE! 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


IMPROVED SCHEDULE. 

By recent important changes this Roai is now able 
to furnish unusual facilities for intercommunication, 
East, South, West, North-West and South-West, 

Fux. connections with all through trains to Pait- 
ADELPHIA and New York, in the East — with the 
Sourn, by its Washington Branch Road—by Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh, Central Obio and Marietta and 
Cincinnati trains, with the Norrn-Wzst, West, and 
Sourn-Wesr. - 

Through Tickets to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York or Boston, give the privilege of lying over at 
any of the intermediate cities. Two Dotians addi- 
tional giving the privilege of visiting Washington 
City en route. 

his is the ONLY route that can furnish Through 
Tickets or Baggage Checks to Wasninaton City. 

Fare as low as by any other route. Sleeping Cars 
on all night trains. ga Ask for tickets by Balti- 
more and Obio Railroad. 

J. H. SULLIVAN, Gen. Western Agent. 
W. P. Surrn, Master of Transportation. 
ly} Li M. Cotz, Gen. Ticket Agent. 
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THE VALLEY FARMER. 


JUNE. 








ESTERLY’S Patent Combined Two-Horse 


Self-Raking Reaper and Mower, 





As constructed for 1861, has proved a perfect success, 
and is the only self-raker ever introduced into this 
market that has proved satisfactory, and that can be 
worked with ease all day by a pair of ordinary horses, 
It cuts five feet nine inches wide, and the draft ir only 
275 pounds in grain or grass, while Kirby’s #o-called 
light draft reaper has a draft of 300 pounds, cutting 4 
feet 8 inches—width of cut, thirteen inches less, and 
draft 25 pounds more than Esterly’s. We have the 
documents to prove all we assert. 

The Esterly harvester is sold at a less price than 
any cther that performs an equal variety, quality and 
quai tity of work, and we do not hesitate to cha lenge 
the world to produce a. combined machine that will do 
as much good work in a day or a season, with one pair 
of horses. 

T. M. EASTERLY, Agent for Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Southern Illinois. 

Office and Warerooms, 77 Locust St. between Third 
and Fourth, St. Louis, Mo. 

Descriptive pamphlets and certificates sent to any 
address free of postage. je2t 

May, 1861. May, 1861. 
Quickest Time Ever Made—St. Louis to New York in 

41 Hours and 35 Minutes. 
OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI BROAD GUAGE 
RAILE 


Only Route to Cincinnati, Without Change of Cars. 
Two Tarover Lientyixa Express Trains Dairy, 
Sundays Excepted, 

One Train, Sunday Evening, connecting with the 
fastest Trains out of Cincinnati, making the quickest 
time from St. Louis to all points in the East, North 
and South. 

QOmnibusses call for Passengers and Baggage at 
Hotels and Steamboats regularly, and at private resi- 
dences on leaving directions at the Ticket Office, No. 
28, directly on the corner of Fourth and Chestnut sts. 
under the Planters’ House, and leave for Trains as 
follows: 

Morning Express, daily, except Sundays, at 6 A.M. 
Evening Express, daily, at 6.30 P.M. 
Cairo and Southern Express, daily, except Sundays, 

at 1.30 P.M. 





Gro. B. McCrevitan, Gen. Supt. 
T. Loven, Gen, Ticket Agent. 
je’61 E. Spencer, Ticket Agent. 


Be: FARM AT HALF PRICE.—I have a farm 





of about 450 acres of land, two hundred acres of 

which is; under cultivation, on the Missouri 
river, in St. Louis county, near where the Hall’s Fer- 
ry Road terminates. It will be sold for $6000—hbalf 
eash—and the balance in three annual yearly pay- 
ments of $1000, bearing 6 per cent. interest. There is 
on the farm a fine orchard of bearing trees, good 
dwelling, stabling, fences, and all accommodations 
appertaining to a farm. It is an excellent location 
for ahog farm, Mast is in great abundance, and the 
bottom land is not surpassed for raising. corn. For 
further preteens apply to ISAAC H, STURGEON, 
at North Missouri Railroad Office, corner of Fourth 
and Locust streets, St. Louis, : 
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BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


I have.for sale pure bred Berkshire Pigs, from the 
late importation of the Illinois Stock Association, 
which are not surpassed by any pigs in the United 
States. Price from thirty to thirty-five dollars, from 
two to four months of age. Address, 
je’61 C, BORNMAN, Belleville, Il, 

WM. B. BROWN, CAMBRIDGE, SALINE CO, 

MO. BREEDER OF PURE 

SHORT HORN CATTLE AND COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

I have taken a great many premiums upon my 
herd of cattle. Having purchased G. M. Brown’s 
Premium Flock of Cotswold Sheep, and selected a 
flock from the best breeders in Kentucky, many of 
them Premium ones at the State and County Fairs in 
Kentucky, I am prepared to furnish fine animals at 
low prices. My kof sheep have taken over 100 
Premiums in the last 6 years, je’6l—ly 

CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 

After the fifteenth of May I shall be prepared to fill 
orders for pure Chester White Pigs, about two months 
old, in pairs not related. Those wishing to purchase 
wil] address for further particulars, 
may3t]) . NORMAN J. COLMAN, St. Louis, Mo 


Well Bred Stock for Sale. 


Having a Large Breeding Stock of 
SHORT HORNED CATTLE, 

SOUTH DOWN SHEEP, 
THOROUGH-BRED AND TROTTING HORSES, 
At “Woodburn Farm,” 

Those desirous of purchasing, can be supplied at any 
time. Also, a few 
ALDERNEY & AYRSHIRE CATTLE, 

R. AITCHESON ALEXANDER, 
Tuly, ’60—ly] Spring Station, Woodford Co. Ky. 


Theological, Sunday-School, Bible and Tract 
Depository. 
Depository or THE AMERICAN SuNDAY ScHuoot Union 
A4np American Tract Socizry. 

We are prepared to furnish the publications of the 
Denominational and other Religious Publication So- 
cieties, with the issues of private publishers in this 
country and Europe, at Publishers’ Prices. 

Family, Pulpit, School and Pocket. Bibles and Tes- 
taments ; Prayer, Music and Hymn Books; 
Miscellaneous Literature; School and 
College Text Books, Stereoscopes, he. 
SCHOOL, COUNTING HOUSE, AND FANCY 
STATIONERY. 

J. W. McINTYRE, No. 9 SOUTH FIFTH 
STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

[may’61—3t] 


BARNUM'S ST. LOUIS HOTEL, 
CORNER OF SECOND AND WALNUT STRENTS, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO, 
Barnum & Fogg, .-  - . Proprieters. 
This Hotel has commodious apartments for the ac- 
commodation of and the tablés are always sup- 
plied with the delicacies of the season; Being situa- 
ted within two squares of the river and the same 
distance from Fourth street, it is central for business 
men, aud yet sufficiently. retired for those who wish to 
be out. of the noise and bustle of business. Guests 
may rely upon being treated with the utmost polite- 
ness and attention. may’61—ly _ 


Western Nurseries, 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
A general assortment of FRUIT AND ORNA- 
‘AL TREES AND PLANTS, for sale. 
Narsery is located on St. Charles Rock Road, 
about 2 miles west of Grand Avenue. Catalogues 
sent Gratis to all applicants inclosing a postage stamp. 
Address, BOARDMAN & PARTRIDGE 
July, 60. Box 884, St. Louis, Mo. 

















